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For October 





Gilbert 


Parker’s 
New Novel 


“THE 
JUDGMENT 
HOUSE” 


: a story even more enthralling 

than “ The Right of Way” 

is now appearing in 
HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE 


SEVEN 
UNUSUAL 
STORIES 


A notable group of stories— 
humor, romance, adventure 
—by Thomas A. Janvier, 
Alice Brown, Forrest Crissey, 
Elmore Elliott Peake, 
Elsie Singmaster, Maude 
Radford Warren, and other 


well-known writers. 

















ARNOLD BENNETT 


On American Education and Art 


Mr. BENNETT here turns from the more external aspects 
of our country and people which have engaged him in 
his previous papers and gives his impressions of Columbia 
and Harvard, and other schools where he saw American 
youth at study and play. Mr. BENNeT?r’s comments on 
American art will bring a shock of surprise to Europeanized 
Americans, who habitually declare that we have no art 
in America worth taking notice of. 


The Fur Harvesters 


Frank E. ScHoonover has made a trip to one of the 
remote posts of the Hudson Bay Company, where each 
summer the Indians bring in their canoes heavy laden 
with the winter's harvest from their traps. He describes 
the picturesque scenes of the bargaining between white 
man and red, and the exchange of costly pelts of ermine, 
otter, and silver fox for the trinkets of civilization. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with sketches and paintings in color 
by the author. 


How Mark Twain Lost a Fortune 


ALBERT BiGELow Parne tells of the period in Mark 
Twain's life when the great humorist became intensely 
absorbed in the perfecting of a type-setting machine. 
For ten years he poured his money into this enterprise 
until the amount totaled $190,000—and at last the dream 
of untold millions vanished. Other interesting experiences 
during this period are Mark Twain’s walks with Steven- 
son in Washington Square, and the first visit paid him by 
Kipling, then wholly unknown to him and to the world. 


Discovering a Lost Palace of the Incas 


Professor H1ram BinGcHaM, who headed the recent Yale 
Expedition to Peru, gives an interesting account of the 
search for the palace and stronghold of the Inca Manco, 
who fied from Pizarro. In the fastness of the mountains 
Professor BINGHAM came upon marble and granite ruins 
which correspond with startling accuracy of detail to the 
traditions and descriptions left by sixteenth-century 
Spanish chroniclers, Illustrated with many photographs. 


A Motor-Car Romance in the Desert 


An American girl and a young professor of biology are 
thrown together during a motor-car trip through Tunis. 
In this land of the troglodytes Lovis CLosser Hae 
humorously recounts how by means of an old Roman 
anklet the professor proves himself more than a match 
for the girl, who thinks she will not marry him. With 
illustrations in tint by WaLTeR HaALe. = 





Dame Fashion, come hither, | pray, 
Let me whisper a word in your ear: 
I'm glad hobble skirts are passé, 


i'm glad that the panniers are here. 
CAROLYN WELLS IN HARPER'S BAZAR 


Yes, it’s 

Frivolous, this 
October Bazar, 

but something else, 
too. A couple of love 
stories, one by 
Baroness von Hutten. 
Also, Julia C. R. 
Dorr’s delightful 
memories and 

James Oppenheim’s 


solution of the nervous 


Will the waist 

F be higher? 

What 

about the pannier? 
Which way 

will the sleeve go? 
To tell you 

i this is why there 
are 16 pages 

in color, 

and pages and 
pages besides, 





about clothes child problem. Four 
in the new Prayers for Little 
Autumn Fashion People, by 


Number 

of Harper’s Bazar. 
Paris gowns? 

Oh yes! 

but also the gowns 
most of us wear: 
Special Illustrated 
Articles on Making 
Over Last Year's 
Gowns on 

This Year's Models 
and Helps 

for the Woman 
Who Makes 

Her Own Clothes. 


John Martin, and a 
heart-stirring 
personal ex perience, 
My Mother 

Didn’t Tell Me. 

You will like a 

short story, 

“The Deserter,” that 
means something, 

and the big serial, 
“4s Caesar's Wife.” 
Then the prize- 
winners in“ The Wife's 
Share’’ help you hit 
the high cost of living. 











OCTORER 186 CENTS 
NUMBER EVERYWHERE 


HARPER’S BAZAR 














tHE PICTURES or POLLY 


King Courtney 


a geile and dewy-fresh, 
all rosy with the soft ra- 
diance of delectable youth, this 
story comes tripping with laugh- 
ter—a new kind, a new name. 
It is the fun of love, of irides- 
cent love; the delicate tracery 
of coquetry, its text to-lean- 
upon - love - and - keep - your - 
humor-dry—a story that sings 
itself into one’s heart. 

It ought to have been written 
in violet ink—and yet beyond 
its laughter and its fun, beyond 
the moonlight of its tender 
witchery, there glow the passion- 
ate feeling, the ardent wooing, 
the daring — naked and un- 
ashamed—which mark the dawn 
of palpitant first love. 

In spite of its sentiment it is 
a story first of all for men— 
. women know so little how men 
are wooed it seems unfair to even hint at this book’s secret. 

Mlustrated by Will Foster. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 net 


For LOVE or MARY ELLEN 


By Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd 

ge heart of the grown-up—for whom this book is 

intended—will respond eagerly to the story of Susan 
Randolph Peyton Carter’s loyalty and devotion to her 
friend, Mary Ellen, an unwashed, grubby-faced little daugh- 
ter of the streets. To be sure, Susan is scarcely six, but there 
is the beauty of the ages in her matter-of-fact idea of service, 
and reading these pages will bring happy moisture to the eye. 
Illustrated by Rose Cecil O’Neill. Post 8vo, Cloth, 50 cents net 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


MARK TW AIN—a Biography 


The Personal and Literary Life 
of Samuel Langhorne Clemens 


By ALBERT 
BIGELOW PAINE 


i bees fascinating than 
fiction, this true story 
of a strange and unfixed 
life is like no other biography 
the world has known. It 
is as full of fun and humor 
and rollicking anecdote as 
the writings of Mark Twain 
himself, and as diversified— 
for this Great Author and 
Philosopher was ever the YS a—_ 
plaything of . ee et —— 

Fate that mingled tragedy 

and adventure and laugh- Wark. brrin 
ter and failure and success a 

in swift-following sequence. 

The very preparation for the writing of the work was a 
romance. Six years the author gave to the work, traveling 
half-way round the world to follow in the footsteps of his 
subject, to visit every haunt in Europe or America; and four 
years of the time the two—he whose biography was to be 
written and he who was to write it—lived in close daily 
association. 

What intimate suggestion, what wise and frivolous 
comment, what charm of living quality this has given to 
the work, only he who reads may say. A few chapters 
published in Harper’s Macazine gave some hint of this 
delightful quality. 




































































































Octavo, Cloth, Full Gilt Backs, Gilt Tops (ina box), Library Edition. 3 Vols., $7 net. 
Also Crown Octavo, in the Uniform Red Cloth, Trade Edition, 3 Vols., $6 net. 
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b From a stereograph, copyright, 1905, by Underwood & Underwood 


HE DIED TO SAVE JAPAN 


Count Marosuke Nogi, Japan’s most famous general, who, with his wife, committed suicide on the occasion of the late Mikado’s funeral, in accordance with 
Samurai tradition, in order to inspire his countrymen with reverence for the past and save them from the corrupting tendencies of modern life. As the gun 
boomed the signal for the cortege to start, the Count and Countess, carefully attired for the ceremony, stabbed themselves with swords. During the war with 
Russia General Nogi forced the surrender of Port Arthur after the most desperate fighting, both his sons being killed in the operations against that fortress 
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Comment 


The Way of Safety 

Tur analysis of the national political situation 
presented in the September number of The North 
American Review necessarily involved so muny 
considerations, arising from our complicated elec- 
toral system, that hasty judgments from impatient 
minds were inevitable. To many the mere pos- 
sibility of James S. SuerMAN becoming President 
of the United States, as a consequence of the un- 
precedented contest now being waged, seemed so 
horrifying as a malexpression of public desire as 
to be unworthy of credence or even of contempla- 
tion. 

“Such a concatenation of impossibilities, such 
a Gordian knot of ‘ifs, ‘buts,’ and ‘ perhapses,’ 
need not keep any patriot awake o’ nights,” was 
the verdict of the intelligent. New York Commer- 
cial—which, however, hastened to add: “ But it 
is clearly possible, and furnishes a curious com- 
mentary upon our complex constitutional law.” 

Such was the consensus of enlightened news- 
paper opinion. The pertinence of the hypothesis 
and the correctness of the conclusion were indis- 
putable. “JZ/ Governor Wiison should fail to ob- 
tain an actual majority in the electoral college,” 
was the sole contingency reasoned from, the only 
“if” involved. Theoretically, at any rate, in view 
of the circumstance that but one Democrat has 
secured such majority since 1856, the possibility 
suggested was one not to be ignored lightly; and 
yet, in the words of the New York Times, how 
could one seriously contemplate “the perpetration 
of the greatest joke of this or any other age,” even 
though it be in truth one that “the fates might 
play.” 

Partisan journals found refuge in contradictory 


assuinptions. The New York Mail quickly dis- 
covered that we had failed to include in the 


RoosevELT allotment several States, “any one of 
which would elect Roosrvett and, taking them all 
together, would give him a surplus of 71 over a 
majority.” Per contra, the Paterson Call experi- 
eneed no alarm, for the very simple reason that 
“the probability of President Tarr having a de- 
cided majority in the electoral college robs the 
effusion of all merit save that of ingenuity.” 
Simultaneously the New York World refused “to 
worry over the big bugaboo” because, forsooth: 


He says truly that if enough electoral votes are 
received by Tarr and ROOSEVELT respectively the elec- 
tion of President may be thrown into the House of 
Representatives. He says truly that if the House 
fails to choose a President the Senate must elect a 
Vice-President who, in the event of failure to name a 
President, will suceeed to the office. Beyond this we 
refuse to go. Why be scared to death when you have 
a sure thing? 

James S. SuerMan has no terrors for us. The 
present Senate would not elect him to a doorkeeper- 
ship. “Ifs” will not count this year. 

The only question as to the result of the coming 
election is whether Tarr or RoOsEvELT will run third. 
A united Democracy, assisted by about one million 
disgusted and well-cured Republicans, and the split 
that has taken place in the ranks of the MARK HANNA 
party, should give Governor WILSON an almost unani- 
mous vote in the Electoral College. 


Clearly, in each of these citations, the wish is 
the father of the pronouncement, although com- 
mon judgment would undoubtedly confirm § that 
of the World, with due modification. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


The less assertive Springfield Republican, while 
granting that “so fantastic and outrageous a result 
is within the range of possibility,” was convinced 
that “the obstacles raised by public opinion would 
probably prove insurmountable before it could be 
reached.” Enumeration of the obstacles follows: 


Assuming what the editor of The North American 
Review assumes, to wit, a WiLSon plurality both in 
the popular vote and in the electoral college over TArr 
and ROOSEVELT, and a division of the House as fol- 
lows: WILSON 22, opposition 22, divided 4—the ques- 
ticn arises whether public opinion would tolerate a 
deadlock which, if stubbornly persisted in, would de- 
prive Governor Wrtson of the Presidency and, 
through the action of the Senate, would place in the 
White House a man like Mr. SHERMAN, who had been 
nominated for Vice-President, not a little to the dis- 
gust of the vast majority of his countrymen. 

Public opinion would overwhelmingly denounce a 
deadlock that might make Mr. SHerMaAn President. 
Defiance of public opinion under such circumstances 
would be exceedingly dangerous on the part of the 
House—dangerous not only to Congress as an institu- 
tion, but also to our constitutional form of govern- 
ment, inasmuch as the final choice of SHERMAN would 
so discredit the Constitution of the United States that 
it would never recover from the blow it would sustain 
in the estimation of the people. Every conservative 
interest in the country having a stake in established 
institutions would consequently be forced to join 
forces with all the progressive and radical interests 
to prevent such a colossal mockery of popular rule 
from being perpetrated under regular constitutional 
forms. No House of Representatives could withstand 
the pressure that would converge upon ‘it. Party lines 
would snap in a twinkling and, in our belief, enough 
Kepublicans could be found in the House to insure the 
election of the Democratic candidate for President 
whose lead by plurality in the electoral college and 
in the popular vote had been demonstrated. 

The four divided States, or three of them, could end 
the deadlock, provided one Republican member of the 
delegation of each of those States should follow the 
precedent of 1801 and decline to ballot. Public opinion 
would compel such action, especially with the unthink- 
able alternative of SHERMAN confronting the country. 

If Governor Witson carries the country by a 
piurality both in the electoral college and in the 
popular vote, not even the Constitution of the United 
States could prevent him from being the next Presi- 
dent. For the greatest force in the politics and the 
government of our time is the clearly manifested senti- 
ment of the people. 


While a judgment such as this, based upon dis- 
eriminating interpretation of popular feeling, 
merits special consideration as contrasted with 
purely dogmatic utterances resting solely upon 
pleasurable anticipations, the fact remains that its 
real foundation is only an assumption which lacks 
even the credibility afforded by historic fact. 
JACKSON in 1824, TinDEN in 1876, and CLEVELAND 
in 1888 obtained popular pluralities without avail, 
and JACKSON was denied the Presidency despite his 
plurality of 15 in the electoral college. 

The “four divided States” which “could end 
the deadlock” by voting for Wison are Maine, 
Rhode Island, Nebraska, and New Mexico. Is it 
in any degree certain that “public opinion would 
compel such action” by lifelong Republicans such 
as Representatives Hines and Guernsey, of Maine, 
and Urrer, of Rhode Island, even “with the un- 
thinkable alternative of SHERMAN confronting the 
country”? Is it not more likely,.in point of fact, 
that the high-protection sentiment of their various 
districts would demand the contrary? And would 
not the same condition maintain in each of the 
State delegations comprising a majority of reg- 
ular Republicans, so long as there should remain 
a possibility of installing their own candidate for 
Vice-President in the White House? The twenty- 
five States from which the Democratic candidate 
would be required to draw three are: 


Regular Republicans. Progressive Republicans. 
Connecticut ......... CRPOENIG: 532555. 2 oisr Z 
PIPIOIWATC 5-06 osi60 56503 gs ee OTS are 1 
Massachusetts ....... DO FMIMOIB: oes schcioseo's:s 30 14 
New Hampshire ..... Br TI eon Siela haw 526-0 ns 10 
Pennsylvania ........ BO" | GURBMEAR! &o-66.0 sh icacie-s = 8 
WETHIONE boc 0 5.60106 Z| SOMNHNOMN. ic, sles reels 10 
CS es. 2 PUP W IER aa -0so eikieisis. 8 1 
Rhode Island ........ 2) Minnestta: ..<...08s50% 8 

North Dakota. ...:.<. 2 
MOONY od.cic che neces 2 
South Dakota ....... 2 
RUCOR Sacred Se ey eae 1 
Washington .........- 3 
VIRGO OMBTID : ioreseis sis: 2iKs0 s 
ae ine eae 1 
PAREN 25 5.55.6 5-503 sis siere 3 
New Mexico ........ 1 





We do not undervalue Public Opinion as a 
potent influence. Nor in our judgment do we 
underestimate it when we express grave doubts 
of its power to compel the delegations from three 
of these regular Republican States to elect Woop- 
row Witson President of the United States. On 
the other hand, it may be accepted as a fact that 
a majority of the Progressive Republican States 
would prefer Witson to SHERMAN. 

But would they vote for him? 

This fetches us to the one vital change in the 


4 





situation which has taken place during the ‘past 
month. In the September Review we said: 


The Republican majority in the Senate is not only 
scant, but also nominal rather than actual. Premising 
that both Illinois and Colorado return Republicans, 
the total Republican vote would be fifty-two. If for 
any reason four of these Senators should abstain from 
voting, the Senate would be unable to elect a Vice- 
President. Now it is quite conceivable that Roosr- 
VELT might consider it advisable to prevent the elec- 
tion of SHERMAN. If so, it would be most surprising 
if four out of the so-called Insurgent Senators—Drxon, 
CLAPP, BoURNE, WorkKS, BORAH, POINDEXTER, and the 
two new Senators from Colorado and Illinois—should 
refuse to act in conformity with his wishes, especially 
in view of the position which SHERMAN holds in their 
estimation as a pronounced reactionary. 


Since these words were written six Senators— 
Dixon, Ciapp, Bourne, PornpExtTErR, Bristow, and 
Cummins—have declared for Roosevett. This 
means, presumably, that they would not vote for 
SHERMAN, and that there would be no election of 
a Vice-President. If the Progressives in the House 
should act accordingly, by continuing to vote for 
RooseEvett and refusing to go to WiLson, Secretary 
Kynox would become acting President, and we 
should have another election during the forth- 
coming year. That this is Roosrvett’s hope is 
clearly evidenced by the following declaration in 
the columns of his chief newspaper advocate, the 


Washington Times: 


There would have to be new nominations for Presi- 
dent. The State Legislatures which would be in 
session next winter would be appealed to, with more 
urgency than ever before, to pass primary laws. Con- 
gress, before passing the special legislation necessary 
to provide for the extraordinary election, would con- 
sider proposals from the Progressives to have a nation- 
al Presidential primary; and without doubt this would 
be strongly supported ‘by progressives in all parties 
and by a powerful sentiment from the whole country. 

In such a crisis, of course, the advocates of reform 
measures would find opportunity to press their cause. 
They would fight hard for every possible gain. 

It may safely be assumed that, in an extraordinary 
election in 1913, Mr. Tarr would not be the Repub- 
lican nominee. It would have been demonstrated al- 
ready that he could not win. The nomination of 
Colonel RoosEvELT by the Progressive party would 
be a foregone conclusion, and the possibility of the 
Republicans also nominating him, and thus making 
him the candidate of both parties and paving the way 
for a restoration of the old solidarity of the Repub- 
licans, would attract wide attention. Wutson might 
or might not be nominated by the Democrats, but pre- 
sumably he would be. 

It would be a political year the like of which has 
not been known or dreamed of in the country’s history. 


One of three happenings must take place in the 
event of no candidate obtaining a majority of 
electoral votes: 

1. The election of Witson, by the aid of the 
votes of Republican Representatives. 

2. The succession of SHERMAN. 

8. The temporary accession of Knox, to be fol- 
lowed by another national election in 1913. 

Whatever the final outcome, there could be no 
escape from chaos and confusion such as the coun- 
try has experience ] but once in its history. Con- 
fidence would be shaken; business would be 
paralyzed; demagogism would become rampant; 
constitutional government would be put to severest 
test; and American institutions would be gravely 
imperiled. 

Clearly, Roosrvett would be a potent, if not in- 
deed a determining, factor in a situation whose 
aggravation might easily end in catastrophe, and 
which can be averted only by the election by the 
people of Witson—the only candidate who can pos- 
sibly obtain a majority of electoral votes. 





The Only Explanation 

In the same sense that a vote for Tart is a vote for 
SHERMAN, a vote for WILSON is a vote for MARSHALL. 
If the election for President fails in both electoral 
college and House, Witson cannot be voted for in the 
Senate. The Democrats there can only vote for 
MARSHALL, Colonel HaRvey’s desire to make political 
capital against SHERMAN leads him to a positive mis- 
statement.—Pittsburg Post-Dispatch. 


We haven’t tried to make political capital 
against SuerMan. We don’t have to. He has 
attended to that himself. Neither have we made 
“a positive misstatement.” The Post is a lunk- 
head. 


The Squirmer 

Should Colonel HARvEy succeed in securing an answer 
from Colonel RoosrtvELt, is there anything in the 
latter’s record, madeesome twenty or thirty years ago 
and continuously emphasized ever since—is there any- 
thing in the man’s whole record that would lead 
Colonel Harvey to place implicit trust in the veracity 
of Colonel RoosEvELtT’s statement?—Utica Observer. 


Why, no, now that you mention it, we cannot 
truly say there is; but there is some fun in seeing 
him wriggle. 

















Reading-glasses Needed 

But there is another assumption, if one is in the 
business of assuming, that may as safely be made as 
any of the three foregoing ones—namely, that Mr. 
SHERMAN will not be able to command a majority of 
the Senate as at present constituted. If the Senate 
does not elect a Vice-President, then Secretary-of-State 
Knox under the provisions of Presidential-succession 
‘law will become acting President. Colonel Harvey 
thus does not go far enough.—The Globe. 


Why, that is precisely what we said. Change 
your specs, neighbor, change your specs! 


Remember the Senate, Gentlemen! 

The really serious thing about the Maine eiec- 
ticn was OpapilAH GaRDNER’S loss of his seat in 
the United States Senate. After next March it 
will be oceupied by a high-protectionist Repub- 
lican. 

The Democrats have more than an even chance 
to elect the next President. They have a better 
chance still to control the next House of Repre- 
sentatives. Indeed, they are quite likely to have 
in that chamber a bigger majority than will be 
good for them. But they will not have any real 
control of the government, they will not be able 
to legislate, unless they have a majority in the 
Senate. They will not be able to keep their main 
pledge to the country and secure a genuine reform 
of the tariff system unless they have a majority 
in the Senate which is not merely nominal, but 
real and trustworthy. This was amply demon- 
strated the last time they were in power. 

Are the Democratic managers giving due at- 
tention to this phase of the situation? Are they 
fully mindful that their true task is not merely 
to get a lot of Democrats in office, but to get 
Democratic policies adopted, and that this is im- 
possible without the Senate? Do they see plainly 
that the Senate is now become practically the sole 
hope and refuge of the stand-pat protectionists, 
and have they taken account of the efforts that 
the protected interests will doubtless make to 
keep their hold on that body ? 

We sincerely trust that this extremely im- 
portant matter will not be neglected. For the 
Democratic party itself there is one possibility 
worse than that of actual defeat in November. 
It is the possibility of a victory barren of actual 
results. The party can survive defeats, but it is 
doubtful if it could survive another lease of 
power fruitless of the benefits it has promised to 
the country. 


Correct 
My critics say I am in it only to advance my own 


interests. If that were my purpose I would fail— 
T. R. 


Yes, that will be the reason why. 


Some Republicans Who Stay Republicans 

We are glad to observe that in one more State 
the Bull Moose plan to take possession of the 
Republican organization and name has come to 
grief. North Carolina went overwhelmingly for 
Rooseveit in the preliminary campaign; and after 
TaFT’s nomination, RoosevELT’s managers there, 
headed by the Republican National Committee- 
man, attempted the same game that was played 
by Jounson in California. They undertook to 
carry the Republican State convention and name 
electors who would vote for Roosevett. But the 
State Committee met the move promptly by con- 
fining its call to Republicans who meant to sup- 
port the party’s candidate in the nation, the con- 
vention lived up to the call, and the Bull-Moosers 
had to bolt and hold a separate convention of 
their own. : 

There will be a Tarr ticket in North Carolina, 
and, what is more, in the working out of poetic 
justice it is doubtful if there will be any proper 
RooseEvE.t ticket at all. For the bolting Rooseve.r 
convention called itself “ Progressive Republican,” 
not Progressive, and in order to hold title to 
“Republican” it indorsed, not the Progressive 
national platform, but the Republican one. Sv 
RoosevELT must now decide whether or not he 
will run on a platform which he has repeatedly 
denounced—also whether or not he is himself still 
a Republican. 

That situation is about right. Somebody down 
there must have a sense of humor as well as a 
sense of fair play. 


What, Again! 

We named -for Governor of Maine the man the Pro- 
gressives wanted, RoosEvetT declared, and he wrote to 
me that he hoped we would not make a fight against 
him; that he was for me, and that he would come out 
for us after the election. I have just received werd 
that he carried the State and that, in accordance with 
his promise, he had come out for the Progressive na- 
tional ticket—Press Dispatch. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


If RoosEvELT said I wrote him offering my support, 
it’s a lie—Governor-elect HAINES. 


Well, well, well! 


The Parties and the Money Question 

It is impossible not to sympathize with such 
an utterance as this of President Rreynops, of 
the Continental and Commercial Bank of Chi- 
cago, made in an address on the currency problem 
before the recent convention of the National 
Bankers’ Association: 


The failure on the part of those prominent in 
shaping the policies of the great political parties to 
inspire in the members of those parties a patriotic 
desire to consider this and other great national ques- 
tions honestly and fairly, on their merits, without 
respect as to whether or not it will make or lose 
votes for their party candidates, is causing a great 
deal of industrial and social unrest. If the time and 
thought given by some to the promoting of class 
prejudice and hatred could be devoted by them to an 
effort to promote qualities of mind and heart that 
would reflect fair treatment, justice, and equity, much 
of the contention which is now so prevalent would be 
dissipated. 

The criticism is perfectly just. Any one who 
questions it need only read intelligently the planks 
of the several platforms dealing with eurreney and 
banking. He will not find a trace of statesman- 
ship, constructive or other. He will find perfectly 
obvious efforts to bid for votes, particularly ig- 
norant votes, and to bid for them by stirring up 
class prejudice. The Republicans began with a 
plank that is weak and vague and timid, notwith- 
standing the perfectly clear and perfectly well- 
known views of the candidate they were about to 
nominate. The Democrats followed with a plank 
that is utterly childish in what it proposes, and 
violent and ignorant in its denunciations. Quite 
the most charitable explanation of it is that its 
framers, including Brother Bryan, had never 
taken the trouble to read what they denounced, 
for what they wrote shows plainly that either 
they were guilty of deliberate misrepresentation, 
or else they literally did not know what they were 
talking about. The Bull-Moosers followed with 
a plank equally ignorant, with an equally obvious 
appeal to class prejudice, and if anything a little 
more ridiculous in its pretense of a positive pro- 
posal. Roosrvent, in his speech at Providence, 
undertook an explanation of it which was itself, 
as the Boston Transcript remarked next day, “as 
clear as mud.” 

Yet we are quite sure that thoughtful men 
who have really studied this question would 
agree almost unanimously that it is fundamental- 
ly the most important now before the government. 
What is more, every well-informed public man 
knows that it is a question which Congress is 
practically bound to deal with positively, in some 
fashion, very soon after the election. Yet the 
several conventions have played with it in such 
a fashion that there is no way for the people to 
pass on it intelligently. 


Away with Melancholy 

The Tribune rejoices to hear from Beverley that 
“the turning of the tide has come and the Bull 
Moose is losing ground.” Nevertheless, it senses 
on its own account that “the evidence is not over- 
whelming,” and adds that “in New York City 
it is admitted that reports are unfavorable.” The 
whistling Mr. Hittes should proceed forthwith to 
earry those few Southern States which, at latest 
account, he still held to be slightly doubtful. 


Assumed 

We have to take for granted that the World 
and the Evening Post are still in favor of the 
election of the national Democratic ticket. 


Mysterious Ways 

Tke Lord seems still to be looking after His 
own, in view of the Progressive nomination for 
Governor of New York, but the devil, too, keeps 
busy. If Brother Munsry hadn’t made that great 
speculation in steel stocks on inside tips from Mr. 
Perkins, he mightn’t have had the money to add 
the Press to his collection of mouthpieces of the 
tripartite amalgamation. 


Dix, Murphy, et Al. 

The Democratic political episode at Syracuse 
was a cheap-John affair. Governor Drx’s obvious 
attempt to tuck Mr. Witson into seeming ap- 
proval of his candidacy was even more discredit- 
able than Mr. Murpny’s cunning effort to get his 
picture taken in happy and helpful company. 
Governor Witson could hardly have acted dif- 
ferently. One is not obliged to be a goat even 
to avoid seeming rudeness. But the situation 
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itself would never have arisen if the campaign 
management had possessed an atom of experience 
or capacity. The midst of a great campaign is 
no time and a critical State is no place for the 
rousing of unnecessary antagonism through the 
snubbing of individuals. If Mr. Wiison feels 
that Governor Dix’s renomination would endanger 
the national ticket, he has a perfect right to say 
so, and perhaps should say so, as in duty bound, 
frankly and manfully. But there is no reason 
why a Presidential candidate should permit him- 
self to be dragged into factional quarrels at. all, 
either to help a local aspirant or to gratify im- 
portant newspapers. When it comes to campaign 
management, MurpHy does not seem to hold a 
complete monopoly of what the World calls 
stupidity. 


A Voice from N. H. 

The Nashua T'elegraph thinks we may be cor- 
rect in our “present view and forecast,” but adds, 
hopefully: 


Colonel RoosEvELT with the aid of an immense and 
unprecedented “slush fund” did indeed make a sen- 
sational splash as the popular-hero candidate in the 
ranks of the Republican party. But is now so glar- 
ingly evident that the best of his original campaign 
supporters have refused to hold up his vicious hands 
in the effort to wreck the party of ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
under a mocking mask of fidelity and progressiveness, 
and his rambling platitudes and political tricks are 
so contemptibly shop-worn that he is doomed te the 
most humiliating defeat of his life, if a thrashing cam- 
paign is waged against him in every State of the 
Union. 

The “best of them”? Yes, no doubt they have 
forsaken him. But what about the most of them? 
And when it comes to “a thrashing campaign,” 
dear! dear! It is to laungh—or ery. 


No Illusions 


Have they (the Democrats) polled the factory 
workers of this immediate vicinity? — HaArprr’s 
WEEELY, 


If they have they probably found thousands con- 
tented with their lot; men and women working in 
sanitary surroundings and at good wages; with plenty 
to eat and wear and perfectly happy.—Pittsfield Eagle. 

No, they haven’t. They have found thousands 
upon thousands grimly awaiting the opportunity 
to show their dissatisfaction by voting the guer- 
rilla ticket. Make no mistake! We know what 
we are talking about. 


The Difference 

The discussion of “ Witson’s second term” in 
HARPER’S WEEKLY seems to be about as wanton a waste 
of good printer’s ink as anything the country has ever 
seen.—The Evening Moose-Mail. 

It may be wasteful, but it surely lacks the wan- 
tonness involved in advocating a third term for 
T. Roosevett or anybody else. 


A Good Plan for the Bosses 
Mr. Steransson, who got back the other day 
from a four-year Arctic exploring expedition, 


‘brought the skins and hides of fourteen Barren 


Ground grizzly bears, a searee animal, which the 
museums hardly know. He says these bears live 
on roots, grow very fat in summer, and hibernate 
when winter begins. They come out in the spring 
as fat as ever, but for two months before the roots 
have grown have very little to eat and live on 
their fat. 

Is there not in this little story a good sugges- 
tion for the bosses? It is plain that we don’t 
need them any more, except possibly for a month 
or two before and during election. If they could 
hibernate, beginning promptly on December 1st 
every year, come out, say, as early as June Ist 
in Presidential years—remember how useful Mr. 
Barnes was at Chicago—live on their fat a month 
or two, then root earnestly until Election Day, 
fatten in November, and subside for a long rest 
on December 1st again, it is possible that they 
would regain some measure of their old pop- 
ularity. The trouble with the bosses is that they 
fatten too much—witness Mr. Connottuy’s shoek- 
ing tale about Mr. Barnes in a recent Collier’s— 
and don’t hibernate soon enough or long enough. 

Mr. Connotiy, by the way, seems to be out to 
make museum material of all the bosses. Recent- 
ly he hung up Senator Warren’s hide, then Mr. 
Barnes’s; whose next, we shall see. Mr. Roosz- 
VELT’S, perhaps. 


Mr. Chapman at Coatesville 

On page 6 our readers will find a remarkable 
bit of reading—Mr. Joun Jay CuapMan’s address 
at the prayer- meeting he held last month in 
Coatesville, Pennsylvania, to commemorate the 
lynching that took place there last year. 

It is an address to be read and pondered. 
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Address of John Jay Chapman 


at a prayer-meeting held in Coatesville, Pennsylvania, 
on August 18, 1912, to commemorate the anniversary 
of the lynching in 1911. 

Notr.—The explanation of Mr. Chapman’s prayer-meet- 
ing in Coatesville, besides what he gives in his address 
following, is best given in these words of his own taken 
from a letter: 

“T was greatly moved by the Coatesville lynching at 
the time it occurred, and as the anniversary came round, 
my inner idea began to force me to do something. I 
felt as if the whole country would be different if any 
one man did something in penance, and so went to 
Coatesville and declared my intention of holding a prayer- 
meeting to the. various business men I could buttonhole. 
Then there appeared an extraordinary thing—the out- 
come of the lynching, i. e., that there is a reign of terror 
in Coatesville at this moment. If you speak of it you 
are suspect... . The daily local newspaper at first re- 
fused to mention the lynching in the notice of the 
prayer-meeting, but, finally, it was printed on the first 
page for two successive days. Every one in the city knew 
of it. A friend of mine came over from New York, and 
we did hold the meeting in an unused store—a prayer- 
meeting with Bible -readings, addresses, prayer, silent 
prayer, and talk on the whole matter. Two persons 
came; one an anti-slavery old negress-lady, who lives in 
Boston and was staying in Coatesville; the other a man 
who was, I think, an ‘outpost’ finding out what was up. 
We held the meeting just as if there was a crowd, and 
I delivered my address. There was a church going on 
opposite to us, and people coming and going and gazing, 
and our glass front windows revealed us like Daniel 
when he was commanded to open the windows and pray.” 


My Frienps——We are met to commemorate the 
anniversary of one of the most dreadful crimes in his- 
tory—not for the purpose of condemning it, but to 
repent of our share in it.. We do not start any agita- 
tion with regard to that particular crime. I under- 
stand that the attempt to prosecute the chief 
criminals has been made, and has entirely failed; be- 
cause the whole community, and in a sense our whole 
people, are really involved in the guilt. The failure 
of the prosecution in this ease—in all such cases—is 
only a proof of the magnitude of the guilt, and of the 
awful fact that every one shares in it. 

I will tell you why I am here: I will tell you what 
happened to me. When I read in the newspapers of 
August 14th a year ago, about the burning alive of a 
human being—and of how a few, desperate, fiend-mind- 
ed men had been permitted to torture a man chained 
to an iron bedstead, burning alive, thrust back by 
pitchforks when he struggled out of it, while around 
about stood hundreds of well-dressed American citi- 
zens, both from the vicinity and from afar, coming on 
foot and in wagons, assembling on telephone call, as 
if by magic, silent, whether from terror or indiffer- 
ence—fascinated and impotent, hundreds of persons 
watching this awful sight and making no attempt to 
stay the wickedness—and no one man among them 
all who was inspired to risk his life in an attempt to 
stop it, no one man to name the name of Christ, of 
Humanity, of Government: as I read the newspaper 
accounts of the scene enacted here in Coatesville a 
year ago, I seemed to get a glimpse into the uncon- 
scious soul of this country. I saw a seldom-revealed 
picture of the American heart and of the American 
nature. I seemed to be looking into the heart of the 
criminal—a cold thing, an awful thing. 

I said to myself, “I shall forget this, we shall all 
forget it; but it will be there. What I have seen is 
not an illusion. It is the truth. I have seen death in 
the heart of this people.” For to look at the agony 
of a fellow-being and remain aloof means death in the 
heart of the onlooker. Religious fanaticism has 
sometimes lifted men to the frenzy of such cruelty, 
political passion has sometimes done it, personal hatred 
might do it, the excitement of the amphitheater in the 
degenerate days of Roman luxury could do it. But 
here, an audience chosen by chance in America has 
stood spellbound through an improvised auto-da-fé, 
irregular, illegal, having no religious significance, not 
sanctioned by custom, having no immediate provoca- 
tion—the audience standing by merely in cold dislike. 

[ saw during one moment something beyond all 
argument in the depth of its significance—you might 
call it the paralysis of the nerves about the heart in 
a people habitually. and unconsciously given over to 
selfish aims, an ignorant people who knew not what 
spectacle they were providing, or what part they were 
playing in a judgment-play which history was exhibit- 
ing on that day. 

No theories about the race problem, no statistics, 
legislation, or mere educational endeavor, can quite 
meet the lack which that day revealed in the Amer- 
ican people. For what we saw was death. The people 
stood like blighted things, like ghosts about Acheron, 
waiting for some one or something to determine their 
destiny for them. 

Whatever life itself is, that thing must be re- 
plenished in us. 

The opposite to hate is love, the opposite of cold is 
heat; what we need is love of God and reverence for 
human nature. For one moment I knew that I had 
seen our true need; and I was afraid that I should 
forget it and that I should go about framing argu- 
ments and agitations and starting schemes of educa- 
tion, when the need was deeper than education. And 
1 became filled with one idea, that I must not forget 
what I had seen, and that I must do something to re- 
member it. And I am here to-day chiefly that I may 
remember that vision. It seems fitting to come to 
this town where the crime occurred and hold a prayer- 
meeting, so that our hearts may be turned to God 
through whom mercy may flow into us. 

Let me say one thing more about the whole matter. 
The subject we are dealing with is not local. The 
act, to be sure, took place at Coatesville and every one 
looked to Coatesville to follow it up. Some months 
ago I asked a friend who lives not far from here 
something about this case, and about the expected 
prosecutions, and he replied that “it wasn’t in his 
county,” and that made me wonder whose county it 
was in. And it seemed to be in my county. I live on 
the Hudson River; but I knew that this great wicked- 
ness that happened in Coatesville is not the wicked- 
ness of Coatesville nor of to-day. It is the wickedness 
of all America and of three hundred years—the 
wickedness of the slave-trade. All of us are tinctured 
by it. No ene place, no special persons are to blame. 
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A nation cannot practise a course of inhuman crime 
for three hundred years and then suddenly throw off 
the effects of it. Less than fifty years ago domestic 
slavery was abolished among us; and in one way and 
another the marks of that vice are in our faces. There 
is no country in Europe where the Coatesville tragedy 
or anything remotely like it could have been enacted—- 
probably no country in the world. 

On the day of the calamity, those people in the 
automobiles came by the hundred and watched the 
torture, and passers-by came in a great multitude and 
watched it—and did nothing. On the next morning 
the newspapers spread the news and spread _ the 
paralysis until the whole country seemed to be help- 
lessly watching this awful murder—as awful as any- 
thing ever done on the earth; and the whole of our 
people seemed to be looking on helplessly, not able to 
respond, not knowing what to do next. That spectacle 
has been in my mind. 

The trouble has come down to us out of the past. 
The only reason that slavery is wrong is that it is 
cruel and makes men cruel and leaves them cruel. 

Some one may say that you and I cannot repent 
because we did not do the act. But we are involved 
in it: we are involved in it. We are still looking on. 
Do you not see that this whole event is merely the 
last parable—the most vivid, the most terrible illus- 
tration that ever was given by man, or imagined by 
a Jewish prophet, of the relation between good and 
evil in this world, and of the relation of men to one 
another? 

This whole matter has been a historic episode; but 
it is a part not only of our national history, but of 
the personal history of each one of us. With the great 
disease (slavery) came the climax (the war): and 
after the climax gradually began the cure, and in the 
process of cure comes now the knowledge of what the 
evil was. I say that our need is new life—and that 
books and resolutions will not save us, but only such 
disposition in our hearts and souls as will. enable the 
new life, love, force, hope, virtue, which surround us 
always, to enter into us. 

This is the discovery that each man must make for 
himself—the discovery that what he really stands in 
need of he cannot get for himself, but must wait till 
God gives it to him. I have felt the impulse to come 
here to-day to testify to this truth. 

The occasion is not small; the occasion looks back 
on three centuries and embraces a hemisphere. Yet 
the occasion is small compared to the truth it leads 
us to. For this truth touches all ages and affects 
every soul in the world. 





Correspondence 


VOTES FOR WOMEN 
St. Louts, Mo., August 21, 1or2. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—Our German friend in the August 17th issue 
seems sadly unable to keep up with the procession, or 
is he merely asleep and unconscious of the fact that 
the world moves? 

If it is “ woman’s instinct to accept the word of a 
man,” why club her into submission as he has done 
through all the centuries? Why bind her later with 
hostile legislation? Why the English brick-bat? Why 
the world-wide feminine unrest? 

If man’s God-like “ reason” can never, never under- 
stand her, how can he “ reasonably ” legislate for her? 

He says that after ten thousand years of training 
“it will be impossible to eradicate the woman of her 
or to efface her nature.” The ballot in that case can 
not harm her, and as to its effect on man—considering 
his slow advance from savagery and his present-day 
political corruption, stupidity, and inertia, it would 
assuredly be a blessing if woman through her ballot 
confronted him with something truly “ capricious, un- 
stable, and unexpected.” These are the adjectives 
that have always been applied to every new idea, 
every new struggle for freedom! To reassure Herr 
Roff, however, we will advance the news that woman 
has political freedom in many different countries and 
if she has overturned or jeopardized the universe the 
shock of it has not yet had time to penetrate peaceful 
Beedenbostel, and likely never will. 

If woman has no reasoning ability whatever and is 
only capable of memorizing facts, why for her man’s 
multitude of schools, colleges, and universities of all 
sorts? It rather appears like a horrible waste of good 
taxes, but man’s “reason” doubtless tells him what 
is best. 

Since most men are married and, according to Herr 
Roff, chosen by feminine instinct alone, and since he 
says that she will if given the ballot choose officials 
in the same way, which are we to suppose—that the 
majority of men (being husbands) are worthless, or 
that the method of choosing being successful in the 
one case must necessarily be in the other? 

Instinct may be defined as “the spontaneous im- 
pulse to act for the individual’s own good; the 
natural sense of what is right and preferable.” If we 
can eliminate the tedious, protracted process of 
reasoning and secure off-hand the righteous thing our 
souls long for, it is certainly a gift not to be despised. 
Yet has woman a monopoly of this? What new law of 
nature has he discovered whereby fathers bequeath 
only to sons, and mothers only to daughters? 

Masculinity is not arrayed against Nature—her 
natural enemy eager to subdue her. What grade or 
manner of reasoning is it that induces one to so confi- 
dently assail the immutable and omnipotent? 

Man, on the other hand, seeks to study her laws, to 
bring his life into harmony therewith, to utilize his 
knowledge of her to his own advantage rather than to 
be crushed by her laws because of his ignorance. 

Women are not a mystery to one another, and will 
not be to man when he thinks the consideration of 
her worth while. He restricts her in every possible 
way, then wonders why his plaything or his drudge is 
not like him in every respect. 

Tf, as he claims, she was a creature intended solely 
as a contrivance to safeguard his children, why not 
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let her do well her one task? Being disfranchised, she 
has nothing to say about bad food, bad water, bad air, 
polluted milk, fire-traps, unsafe streets, hours of 
labor, and neither may she rebel at immoralities nor 
poor schooling. 

With Herr Roff, as with many others, it is not a ques- 
tion of ability or right or fitness or necessity, but an 
outgrown, shameful sex-prejudice that deserves the 
condemnation of every right-thinking, progressive per- 
son on that side of the water as well as on this. 

C. J. Hall, of California, said in a recent cam- 
paign: “It makes my blood boil when I see men vote 
at elections who can’t read their ballots, can’t write 
their names, can’t talk our language, who sell their 
vote to the ward-heeler for a cigar, while our wives, 
mothers, and sisters, who had to study political 
economy and civil government and American history 
to get their high-school diplomas, stop at home and 
cook potatoes, and all because the man wears a waist- 
coat and the woman a petticoat. Have an educational 
qualification if you like, but let it apply to men and 
women alike.” am, sir, 

LuLu MAcCLuRE CLARKE. 


NAME FOR NEW BATTLE-SHIP 
WasuINcTon, D. C., August 24, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—Why not name the proposed $15,000,000 battle- 
ship the “ United States,” in honor of every State in 
the Union? 

Our forefathers christened the first launched of 
those six renowned fighting frigates the United States. 
This frigate of forty-four guns, the flag-ship of the 
fleet, was launched at Philadelphia, July 10, 1797, 
under the supervision of her commander, John Barry, 
Commodore-in-Chief, and at the head of the United 
States Navy. (For details see my book, Commodore 
Barry—Meany. ) 

The Constitution, forty-four guns (“Old Iron- 
sides”), was next launched at Boston, September 7, 
1797; and, later, the Constellation, thirty-eight guns, at 
Baltimore in the same year. The Chesapeake, thirty- 
six guns, and the Congress, thirty-six guns, were 
launched in 1799, at Norfolk, and the President, forty- 
four guns, in 1800, at New York. 

I am, sir, 
WILLIAM Barry MEaAny, M.D. 


COMMUNICATED 
MOOosE Jaw, SASKATCHEWAN, August 22, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—You are trying to ride a horse forward and 
backward, side to side and up and down. It can’t be 
“did.” That’s what they say up here in the Moose 
Country. There are lots of dead Moose jaws up here, 
all victims of the same disease that is afflicting you. 
They bit off more than they could chaw. 

I an, sir, 
C. ScHWEITZER. 


APPLICABLE 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., August 10, 1912. 
To the Rditor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—There is a Turkish proverb, “The tongue has 
no bones.” Does not this apply very aptly to the 
candidate of the Third-Term Party? 

I am, sir, 
E. R. Gregory. 





The Red Herrings 


“This talk of the tariff is simply a red herring 
across the trail to distract the attention of the people 
from the real needs of the situation.”—T. R., at Hart- 
ford, 


WHEN I rise from my couch at dawn 
And turn the cold-bath water on, 

The tub in which th« bath’s preparing 
Is but another red, red herring. 

The soap, the towels, faucets, too, 

The tile wall which is in my view 

Are all a jumble of red herring— 

And on my ballot have no bearing. 


When I pull on my pants and shoes 
And coat and shirt, I get the blues— 
They and the comb my bald spot daring 
Are likewise scented with red herring. 
At breakfast all my food and drink 
Are herring-flavored, too, I think; 
The clock my timid spirit scaring 

Is also tainted with red herring. 


The silks wherein my Julia goes, 

Her millinery and her hose, 

And all the things the kids are wearing 
Are tariff-perfumed with red herring. 
The things the grocer sends to us 

Are likewise fully tinctured thus; 

The bedding gets its daily airing 

But cannot lose that ruby herring. 


It is not steak or chops or roast 
Whereon as meat we feed the most; 

It is itself, and seeming sharing 

With its due portion of red herring. 
When any one of us is ill 

I scent it in the druggist’s bill, 

The pills and powders are all bearing 
Their quantum suff. of that red herring. 


T. R., although you do not care if 

We try to bait you with the tariff, 

It takes a lot more of four-squaring 

Than just to call it a red herring. 

When all one uses and one owns 

Is filled jam full of herring-bones 

Then he’s excusable for swearing 

At what you sniff at as red herring. 

JEFFERSON TOOMBS. 
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PROGRESS OF THE CAMPAIGN 


WEEK ENDING September 1}. 

MAINE follows where Vermont leads. Maine, at 
one time the hope and joy of the grand old Repub- 
lican party, where a slashing majority in September 
was always the harbinger of Republican triumph in 
November, has brought contentment to the heart of 
Mr. Tart, who is easily pleased, and another bulletin 
from Mr. HILLes, whose idea of running a national 
campaign is to fire the heart of the faithful with a 
tabloid essay on the virtues of contentment. Shades 
of old Zach CHANDLER and Blocks of Five DUDLEY 
and Mailed Fist MattHEw STANLEY QuAy and lov- 
able Marcus ALONZO HANNA, how they must twist 
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Copyright by C. de Fornaro 
Mr. Murphy doesn’t object to being the goat 


and squirm if they know what’s going on in this 
mundane sphere! We have become so refined in our 
political ethics that we look with scorn on those 
warriors of the past, and probably they were not 
exactly “nice” and lady-like in the methods they 
employed; but, at any rate, they were men of’ iron 
and knew how to strike. and when they struck they 
struck hard. Think of NAPOLEON issuing proclama- 
tions instead of looking after his ammunition, or 
Grant contenting himself with writing despatches 
rather than seeing that his lines of communication 
were kept open and his troops fed! Omelets are not 
made without breaking eggs. Battles are not won 
without heads being broken. Presidents are not 
elected by statements being issued after majorities 
have been whittled down to the vanishing-point. 
Maine points more surely to Democratic success 
than even Vermont, for there if the Bull Moose had 
not put a gubernatorial candidate in the field the 
Republicans would have been in a majority even al- 
though it was smaller than the normal; but in 
Maine, although virtue was content to walk hand 
im hand with vice, the best the amalgamated firm 
of Vice & Virtue could do in fighting the first round 


at Armageddon was to skin through with a beggarly 
thirty-five hundred or so; and the day after this 
unparalleled triumph the partnership was dissolved 
and Virtue once more goes on with its self-imposed 
task of smashing the vicious end of the partnership. 
Despite Mr. Tart’s satisfaction and Mr. HILLEs’s 
gratification and the Colonel’s vision of that uprising 
of the people which has been his obsession ever since 
he made up his mind to destroy Mr. Tart, it is as 
plain as a pike-staff to the ordinary man who is able 
to do the multiplication table that the vote of Maine 
will be counted in the WILSon column in November. 
If by a combination of Republicans and Bull Moose 
the Democratic candidate is beaten by only 3,500, it 
does not appear a difficult task to figure out what 
will happen when the Republican vote is split up 
between the two candidates and the Democratic vote 
is cast solidly for Governor Witson. A careful 
examination of the returns does not show that any 
large number of Democrats were induced to consort 
with Vice or yielded to the allurements .of Virtue. 
There were no wholesale desertions, there was no 
heavy falling off of the Democratic vote to indicate 
that the magic of the Bull Moose is all-potent in 
Maine and that the down-trodden people had been 
captivated by the cry of “ social justice,” or that they 
were willing to break away from party allegiance 
to swell the triumph of the third-termer. A great 
victory forsooth! A majority counted in hundreds, 
and mighty few of them at that, when it ought to 
have been reckoned in thousands. And the President 
goes out and plays golf with a light heart, and the 
always cheerful Mr. HILLes smiles the serene smile 
of confidence. 


Probably by this time nothing is needed to con- 
vince the discriminating public of the sham and pre 
tense of the ROoosSEvVELT campaign and the hypo- 


critical protestations of refusing to form alliances , 


with bosses or to play the game of politics as poli- 
ticians do, but surely the last lingering doubt of Mr. 
ROOSEVELT’S sincerity ought to be swept away after 
the Maine alliance. Despite his denunciation of Mr. 
Tart and the men who are supporting him, not- 
withstanding his characterization of Mr. Tarr and 
his associates and advisers as thieves, liars, the 
despoilers of the people, and everything else that he 
can think of, Mr. Roosevett is perfectly willing to 
join hands with the children of Satan whenever he 
thinks it will be for the temporary advantage of the 
angelic band whose harps are perpetually twanging 
his praises. To elect a Republican Governor so that 
the miserable loaves and fishes of petty State patron- 
age may be kept among Republicans, Conservatives 
and Progressives alike, Mr. ROOSEVELT is willing to 
sacrifice every one of his principles, or, rather, what 
he has induced his deluded followers to believe are 
his principles. If he were sincere and honest he 
would have formed no alliance with his former foes; 
he would have fought them with his own candidate 
irrespective of consequences. But. that would have 
been the superb indifference of an idealist and very 
unpractical, and above all things Mr. Roosevett is 
a practical man. His idea of politics is to win, for 
that is the sole end and aim of politicians of his 
stripe. The professional politician, whom Mr. Roose- 
VELT so typically represents, has neither lasting re- 
sentments nor enduring friendships. He fights with 
or against a man as the exigencies of that precise 
moment require, and, after the battle is over, he is 
always ready for a new deal. The FLINNS, the PEN- 
ROSES, the Warps are allies or foes, according as they 
are for or against him. Put the principle in one scale 
and a Governor or a local office or two in the other 
and principles may go hang so far as the virtuous 
Colonel is concerned. 


The unfortunate passengers whom an unkind fate 
compelled to travel on the same train with the Colonel 
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were bumped about in their seats because the Colonel 
was permitted to play at running the engine. He 
jerked out the “ Johnson bar” too far. Ominous that, 
but any ene who is so foolish as to ride on the same 
train with the Colonel may expect to be bumped 
about. Lucky if the passengers escape without having 


their necks broken and the train landing in the 
ditch. And yet there are people foolish enough to 
think it is safe to put the national engine in the 


hands of the Colonel with not even a professional 
engineer to stand by to keep a hand on the Johnson 
bar when the Colonel loses his head. 


There is a new figure in the national gallery of 
political celebrities. The Honorable Suspender Jack 
McGee leaps into fame at a bound as the nominator 
of Mr. Oscar S. Straus as the gubernatorial candi- 
date of the Progressive party of the State of New 
York. The manner of the nomination is quite in 
keeping with the methods of the party, which must 
always be doing something theatrical to attract at- 
tention. The Honorable Jack is now entitled to take 
his place with the ABERNATHY Kids and Dynamite 
Ep Perry in the Colonel’s museum of political curiosi- 
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ties, and who knows but what some time or other the 
Honorable Suspender may be a member of a tennis 
cabinet or sit among the elect at headquarters? 
But while the method of the nomination was spec- 
tacular no one need think that the nomination of Mr. 
Srravs is to be treated as a joke. In a Bull Moose 
convention a loud voice is often able to accomplish 
more than mere brains, and the Honorable Suspender 
did a good day’s work for the cause of Bull Moose 
when he raised his voice and offered the Moses to lead 








the Bull Moose out of the wilderness of PRENDERGAST 
and Horcuxiss. Mr. Straus is a strong candidate, 

very strong candidate, and both Republicans and 
Democrats will be hard pressed to find a candidate 
to defeat him. He is not invincible, of course, some 
of his very elements of strength are elements of 
weakness, but on the whole he is an admirable candi- 
date to head the ticket, and only a man of equally 
high standing on the Democratic ticket can hope to 
defeat him. This is not a year when mere party 
regularity will count for anything. The people are 
going to scrutinize candidates carefully, and they are 
going to pay especial attention to associations and 
affiliations; even a man of the highest character may 
be weighted down if he is in the wrong company or 
nominated in the wrong manner. Governor WILson 
recognized this by the very flattering compliment he 
paid Mr. Srraus immediately after his nomination 
and his somewhat pointed remark that Mr. Srravs’s 
nomination required that the Democratic nominee 
should be a man of equally high standing and repre- 
senting the same ideals in politics. 


It is not always easy to follow Governor W1son’s 
mental processes, but reading between the lines it is 
perhaps not difficult to understand that Governor WIL- 
son entertains grave doubts whether it might not be 
the part of wisdom to retire Governor Drx to the 
sweet solace of private life and have a new deal so 
far as the gubernatorial candidate of this year is 
concerned. It has perhaps been Governor D1x’s mis- 
fortune rather than his fault that he has not seized 
public imagination, a fatal weakness in an age of Sus- 
pender Jacks and ABERNATHY Kids and Dynamite 
Eps, nor has he done anything so conspicuously bad 
as to become notorious or so remarkably good as to 
become distinguished. To the average man he is 
somewhat of a nonentity, rather commonplace than 
anything else, well meaning but perhaps weak. It 
must be frankly said that he has been a disappoint- 
ment. When he was elected two years ago he was 
ranked among the possible Democratic Presidential 
nominees, on probation then, with his future before 
him to make of it what he pleased or to be engulfed 
if he was not strong enough to make his impression. 
Long before the Democratic convention, even in the 
early days of the discussion of Democratic candidates 
he dropped out of sight, and his name ceased to be 
mentioned as a possible Presidential candidate. What 
strength he would bring to the national ticket as the 
gubernatorial candidate is at least problematical. 

The two things are separate theoretically, but 
practically the same. It is of course possible for a 
State ticket to be defeated and the national ticket 
to be successful, but it is so rare that in the doctrine 
of chances it is hardly worth considering. The voter 
ought to be able to mark his ballot with such intelli- 
gence that he can discriminate between the good 
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man and the bad, but many things ought to be that 
not. The average man votes “straight,” partly 
because he is too lazy to make a lot of crosses when 
one will do, partly because he is timid about taking 
any chances with his ballet and running the risk of 
spoiling it, or by accident voting for the wrong man, 
partly because he lumps all candidates together, and 
if one is good he is apt to think all are good, or if 
one man is unfit then in disgust he throws the whole 
ticket overboard. ‘This year it is almost a sure 
thing that the party which elects the Governor will 
also carry through the electoral ticket. 


are 


Governor Wiison evidently sees this. It might be 
said that he is more selfishly concerned about the 
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electors than he is about the State ticket, but that 
would be to do him an injustice. It is his duty to 
be concerned about the State ticket and to use the 
influence that he is properly entitled to use in the 
selection of such candidates for the State offices that 
will not only insure their election, but also not be 
a dead-weight about the electoral ticket, for, as has 
already been said, the two cannot be treated sepa- 
rately, but as part of a harmonious whole. 

Judged by what happened at the State Fair at 
Syracuse last Thursday, Governor WiLson has come 
perilously close to the breaking- point with Mr. 
MurPHy over the nomination of Governor D1x’s 
successor, which may have unpleasant consequences 
for Governor W1LSON, unless the situation is handled 
with a good deal of delicacy. The Governor said 
nothing to which any one could take exception; it 
is rather what he did not say that has convinced 
Governor Drx’s friends that he does not look with 
any degree of satisfaction on the prospect of the 
Governor’s renomination. Both the Governor and 
Mr. Murpuy were at the State Fair and both showed 
they were anxious to have the impression created 
that Governor Witson fell in with their plans, but 
he was not content to sidestep; he deliberately turned 
his back on them if newspaper reports are to be 
relied upon for their accuracy. Both Governor Dix 
and Mr. Murpuy evidently hoped that the occasion 
might furnish an opportunity for intimate and con- 
fidential conversation, but Governor WILSON was 
otherwise too busily engaged to find time for more 
than a few passing remarks about the weather or the 
beauties of prize live-stock and that in the presence 
of everybody, so that no one could twist a meaning 
into the most ordinary commonplaces. Governor 
WILson is reported to have left Syracuse angry. No 
one has told us what Governor Drx’s feelings were 
or the state of mind in which Mr. Cuartes F, 
Murpuy found himself after Governor WILSoN’s 
train left. Still, it does not require a very vivid 
imagination to picture that scene or the exchange of 
confidences that followed. 


Mr. Murpuy is probably in the curious position of 
being willing to offer himself up as the sacrificial 
lamb if Governor WILson will apply the torch, but 
not being willing to offer to cut his own throat for 
the sake of providing the feast; or if you like to put 
it in another way, Mr. MurpHy doesn’t object to 
being made the goat, but it has got to be made clear 
to all the world that he is the victim. Mr. MurpHy 
can’t very well dump Governor Drx overboard, for 
that would be to accuse Murpny of cowardice and 
ingratitude and not standing by his friends, and those 
things are Mr. Murpuy’s great assets in his political 
business and if he surrenders them he runs the danger 
of going bankrupt. But he can very well yield to a 
superior power—that power being the Presidential 
candidate of his party—without loss of prestige and 
without really forfeiting the respect of his followers. 
“T had to do it,” he can say, with a show of reason 
and in explanation of deserting Governor’ Dix—“ 1 
had to do it because Governor WILSON demanded 
it, and he is entitled to have his demands complied 
with.” 

The play is rather pretty as the game now stands. 
Mr. Murpuy trying to force Governor WILSON’s 
hand so as to make him take the responsibility, Gov- 
ernor WILSON wanting to have Mr. Murpuy’s hand 
forced, but to have tle vressure of public opinion 
rather than himself do the forcing. Between now 
and the time when action must be taken there are 
opportunities for a good many moves and counter- 
moves, and on the outcome of the skill displayed by 
either or both players may hinge to a considerable 
extent the November result. 


At Syracuse Governor WILSON said something that 
will have the indorsement of the average man. “I 
will tell you frankly,” he said, “the people of the 
United States are sick of politics, tired of politics; 
they know down to the bottom of their natures that 
they are tired of everything except that which makes 
the public service look like public duty and the 
literal translation look like the translation of the 
public need into the publie acts.” 

People are tired of politics. There is no use deny- 
ing it, they are tired, deadly tired, which is one rea- 
son why they refuse to get excited now as they used 
to, and look upon politics as quite different from what 
they used to in the past. It explains, too, why they 
are trying to get other kinds of men in politics, why 
the politician of the former day is losing his oc- 
cupation and men of new type are coming to the 
front. The public is beginning to realize that politics 
is less a game and more a duty, that something more 
than mere words is required when a candidate offers 
himself for office. 


The Colonel and the Colonel’s friends, if they have 
not proved themselves great statesmen, have at least 
demonstrated that they are marvelous financiers. 
According to the statement of the Bull Moose, only 
the paltry sum of $55,000 has been received from the 
faithful, and on that pitiful showing headquarters 
have been engaged (it is to be presumed rent is paid) 
secretaries, stenographers, clerks and other persons 
employed, huge quantities of literature distributed, 
and the Colonel’s traveling expenses paid, for, alas! 
this is no longer the day of free passes as it was 
when Mr. RoosrEveLt was President, and the railroads 
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cannot be held up for special trains and well-stocked 
dining-cars. We do not doubt for a minute that the 
statement of receipts is correct, as accurate as every 
other statement that issues from the headquarters 
of the Bull Moose, but we confess we should like to 
see an itemized statement of the disbursements. If 
Mr. Roosevett has been able to do all that he has 
done on $55,000, why was it necessary for Mr. BLIss 
and Mr. Cortetyou to collect a couple of millions 
in 1904 when Mr. ROOSEVELT was running for the 
Presidency and what was done with the money? 
Perhaps we shall learn when Senator CLAPP’s com- 
mittee get to work at the end of this month. 


It took Mr. RoosEvett a great many years to dis- 
cover that there was such a thing as the tariff, but, 
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now having made the discovery, he is so pleased with 
his cleverness in having dared to pioneer that he has 
become almost garrulous in his tariff effusions. He 
is like a youngster in the days of his first love; the 
name of the beloved one is ever on his lips, and to 
any one who will listen he will tell of her charms. 
For seven long years Mr. RoosEvELT remained dumb 
on the tariff, but he is now making up for lost time 
or he is as resourceful in finding remedies for tariff 
troubles as he is in everything else. Not content 
with telling the people about the tariff from platform 
and railway trains, he overflows into the Outlook, 
happily unconscious he is baking over last year’s 
cold meats. In Brother Lyman Asport’s weekly 
campaign tract Mr. RoosevELT, who is a contributing 
editor when he isn’t running for office, comes forward 
with a perfectly new and strikingly original idea for 
the reform of the abuses of the tariff, and it is most 
curious that no one else ever thought of the remedy 
before. Mr. RoosevELT would have a tariff commis- 
sion appointed with “ample powers to enable it to 
secure exact and reliable information.” It is truly 
marvelous that no one else is able to think of just 
the right thing except Mr. Roosevert. There was 
President Tart, for instance, who not only insisted 
that the right way to obtain information about the 
tariff was through a commission, but actually in- 
duced Congress to make an appropriation sufficient 
to enable that commission to go to work and to make 
a great many reports for the enlightenment of the 
public. It is true also that Mr. RooseEvett’s Pro- 
gressive friends and admirers in Congress fought this 
particular piece of legislation, and it was only owing 
to Mr. Tart’s insistence that the bill finally became 
a law; but that, of course, is a trifle. Mr. Roosk- 
VELT has now come out in favor of the commission 
and that is all-sufficient. A few more editorials from 
the Contributing Editor and Mr. RoosEvEtr will be 
claiming to be the sole inventor and patentee of the 
tariff commission. 

But of course Mr. RoosEvELT would not be satis- 
fied with one remedy, and he has “a further means of 
disrupting the old, crooked, log-rolling method of 
tariff-making. All future revisions of the tariff 
should be made schedule by schedule as changing 
conditions may require.” Truly wonderful that he 
should be able to see what the Democrats in Con- 
gress pointed out was the only logical way to 
revise the tariff. The majority members of the Ways 
and Means Committee kept themselves hard at work 
for several months last winter revising the tariff 
schedule by schedule, and the House passed several 
of these rc ised schedules, only to have them vetoed 
by Mr. Tarr. Still it must be satisfactory to Demo- 
crats to know that their plan has the approval of 
Mr. ROOSEVELT and is worthy of an Outlook editorial, 



















































































“SAY, DEBS, HE’S HOOKED EVERYTHING THAT BE- 


LONGED TO ME, AND 


Ww. 5. Bs 


NOW HE’S GONE OFF WITH YOURS” 
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The Police Question 


_AN EXPOSITION OF THE PRESENT EVIL CONDITIONS 
WITH SOME PRACTICAL PLANS FOR ABATING THEM 


By William McAdoo 


Former Commissioner of Police for New York and Chief City Magistrate 


THe author of this article is in a position to speak 
with authority, as well as justice tempered with 
hindliness, on the present distressing condition of the 
Police Department of New York City. He served two 
years as Police Commissioner, and in that position en- 
joyed ample opportunity for scrutiny of the police 
question, which he has since studied with deep and 
intimate concern as Chief City Magistrate. He is the 
author of “Guarding a Great City,” the standard 
book on the police question. As Commissioner, Mr. 
McAdoo enjoyed the confidence of the police, whom 
he treated fairly though not indulgently, and he has 
continued in his present position earnest efforts for the 
permanent betterment of police administration. 
The first instalment of this article appeared in the 
issue of last week. 












THE POLICE AND THE LAW AGAINST VICE 
TB} 3& HEN we speak of laws against vice, 
we) we mean those affecting gambling 
}and prostitution. The former, in 
turn, includes mainly — roulette 
~3) wheels and betting upon horse-races, 
IN and, in a minor degree, the games 

/known as stuss and craps. Next in 
Bees police importance is the law against 
; prostitution, which presents itself to 
the police as disorderly houses, street walking, and 
violations of the tenement-house law. Lastly, we have 
the excise law, regulating the selling of liquors under 
certain conditions and within certain hours. 

1 am safe in saying that at no time in the history 
of the Police Department has there been less blackmail 
collected from saloon-keepers than during the adminis- 
tration of Mayor Gaynor. The Mayor practically 
killed this form of police graft when he prohibited the 
so-called “ plain-clothes men” from entering saloons. 
In passing let me say that no Mayor ever so zealously 
and with such a comprehensive and intelligent grasp 
of the situation wrestled with the police question as 
did Mayor Gaynor. 

Now, the trouble about the enforcement of all these 
laws against vices and liquor-selling is this, that there 
is never at any time a strong, persistent public opinion 
united as to their enforcement under all conditions. 
Certainly not such a public opinion as would make a 
political party afraid to meet it at the polls; and, after 
all, the majority rules. On the other hand, it is a most 
dangerous state of affairs to have laws on the statute- 
books which the City authorities, especially the police, 
can ailow you to break if you pay for doing so. It is, 
generally speaking, safe to assume that when a law, 
the violation of which is profitable, is not enforced, 
somebody in authority is getting paid for allowing it 
to be broken. 

In the case of disorderly and gambling houses in 
times past, the privilege of breaking the law regarding 
them was a sort of police license, paid for with equal 
punctuality and certainty as the license paid to sell 
liquor. ‘The majority of people believe that gambling 
and prostitution, which have existed from the begin- 
ning, will continue until some millennial period, and the 
same can be said with reference to the consumption of 
aleoholic drinks. These persons therefore argue: why 
attempt the impossible; why not segregate the dis- 
orderly houses and license the gamblers as well as the 
liquor dealers? Against such a proposition you have 
the united opposition of all religions, and if you advo- 
cated it you would be deserted in public by those who 
argue for it in private. Practically speaking, it would 
be impossible to pass such laws. They don’t attempt 
to do so in London, but by a sort of common consent 
of the community the one vice is segregated and the 
other is tolerated under certain conditions. The dif- 
ference between New York and London in this respect 
is not that there is more prostitution in New York 
and a greater amount of gambling—although I think 
the latter vice is more prevalent here than there, as 
money flows more freely—but that in London no one 
doubts the honesty of the police force or believes that 
they receive any money or levy blackmail on these 
forms of law-breaking, whereas the larger part of the 
community here believe that where these vices flourish 
the police are levying a heavy toll on those concerned 
in it. Then, too. in New York, as nowhere else, so 
far as I know, is the conducting of these vices so 
thoroughly commercialized and made a business prop- 
osition. Investigations made by me as a magistrate 
showed beyond doubt that large numbers of disorderly 
houses are owned by a group of men of infamous 
character, who place their property in the hands of 
ostensibly respectable agents and manage them with 
hired employees as openly and systematically as if it 
were a legitimate business. It is not necessary that 
these owners should ever put their foot in the houses 
in question. The hired manager, generally a woman, 
can even go to prison without discommoding the busi- 
ness, which runs on perpetually. If you want to close 
up these places you must strike at the ownets as such, 
and the Penal Code offers ample remedy if all the 
authorities are united—which should include the 
police, the magistrates, the judges of the minor civil 
courts, and others. 






PART II 


I am looking out of my window as I write, in one 
of the uptown streets, between Fifth and Sixth 


Avenue. The block of houses under my view is most - 


respectable and inhabited by citizens of reputation 
and wealth, sprinkled here and there with shops of 
fashionable dressmakers. Which do you think is the 
best-looking house on the block? Why, that one there, 
so carefully painted, so neatly blinded, the yard in 
such good condition, the roof newly painted; silent 
and dignified, quiet and orderly; on the outside 
a small sign reading that Madame V. makes gowns. 
As a matter of fact, there is no Madame V., and the 
sign is only misleading. You will be told upon in- 
quiry that she removed from there long ago, and they 
had forgotten to take down the sign. The point is 
that this is the quietest, most orderly house in the 
whole block. The doors are seldom opened; there are 
no children or dogs or noises of any kind, and conse- 
quently no one in the neighborhood can complain of 
it. You certainly cannot call it a public nuisance. 

About the time the theaters are well closed, a few 
eminently respectable gentlemen, who would shudder 
at the thought of publicity, gather here to spin the 
wheel or play their games of chance. Every one of 
them is known to the suave, polite, and, in his way, 
thoroughly reputable owner. You positively could not 
get in here unless you were well introduced. The place 
has been running for ten years or more. The pro- 
prietor has a good reputation in the sporting world. 
He does not live in the house. His family never hear 
of it. 

The man is called a “straight man,” thoroughly de- 
pendable. He is quite well-to-do; stands well with his 
banker; is the owner of much real estate. One story 
told to his credit is that one night he noticed a young- 
ish man very much upset leaving the house. He in- 
quired and found that the youth had lost a large sum 
of money. He sent for him and asked him how much 
he had lost. The man at first thought it an imperti- 
nence, but finally told him. The proprietor gave him 
back every dollar of it; told him he could not afford to 
gamble, never should come in the house, and earnestly 
advised him to keep away from all forms of specula- 
tion, including that which is considered legal and re- 
spectable. It was gamblers like this who resented so 
bitterly the invasion of the Rosenthals and the gun-men 
into the periphery of the “ respectable ” gambling dis- 
trict uptown. This house could run in defiance of the 
police. This is a bold statement, I know, but I would 
not go so far as to say that it would stand the com- 
bined attack of the District Attorney and the Police 
Commissioner, with, of course, the earnest approval of 
the Mayor. A “John Doe” proceeding by the District 
Attorney, with the names of those who enter the house, 
obtained by the police, would constitute a very formi- 
dable attack. An ordinary policeman could not win his 
way into this place, and the best costumer would find 
it difficult to present a counterfeit who should pass 
current among the well-groomed and well-conditioned 
men who go there. 

The, proprietor of this place, however, will pay to 
the police and to any one whom he believes represents 
the party which controls the city government. At an 
election he will share his money between the parties 
that have a reasonable chance of succeeding. He 
is a liberal contributor to campaign funds, but 
not, of course, in his own name. To insure a 
gentle and friendly relationship with the police, he 
will make voluntary contributions to the higher offi- 
cials and possibly to the Captain of the Precinct and 
the District Inspector. It would be rude, discourteous, 
and ungentlemanly to be stingy in such a buginess, and 
would get one a bad reputation with those in power. 
Liberality in dealing with the officials is the palladium 
of the “ business,” and this man would feel very un- 
comfortable if he were not contributing to make life 
easier for those in authority. He will always employ 
the best class of lawyers, and among his patrons—but 
it would be rude and ungentlemanly to peer into such 
sacred inclosures, and, besides, one cannot always 
answer for his friends, and the best of us have failings. 

Disorderly houses cannot be run quite so circum- 
spectly as gambling-houses, although they sometimes 
invade select neighborhoods and manage to keep under 
cover with remarkable cleverness. There are houses of 
this character in the best neighborhoods, unsuspected 
and so close to fashionable churches that in the sum- 
mer-time the inmates can hear part of the sermon when 
the windows are open. Sometimes these houses are 
not even carried on the police rolls, and their patron- 
age is restricted to men of means and of social preten- 
— and oftentimes to well-known men in the business 
world. 

The keeper of one of these houses, whom I had before 
me officially, assured me that the charges of her neigh- 
bors that the house was noisy must be discredited be- 
cause she “ catered entirely to the Wall Street trade” 
and her patrons were “ gentlemen of the highest stand- 
ing.” Some of these houses have a wide reputation as 
high-class establishments of this character. Not only 
are they known here, but all over the country and in 
foreign countries, and they have been in business for 
many years. They are as well known as the leading 
hotels, As a general rule they all pay tribute to some- 
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one: they would not feel easy if they did not do so. 
As a police official expressed it to me once—when the 
police were making it hard for the gamblers—they 
were throwing their money in the air; they didn’t know 
who to give it to, they were so confused by the dif- 
ferent squads of police officials who were raiding them. 

One of these disorderly houses is the most sybaritice 
of its kind in the country; the ball-room alone cost 
$7,000 for the furnishings. The woman is as promi- 
nent in the under-world as some of the leaders of 
society in the upper-world. She is a woman of marked 
ability, carries herself well, and is reputed to deal 
with police officials not only for herself but for her 
friends in the “ business.” The revenues, in the nature 
of things, must be considerable. As to this phase of 
police graft, however, I am compelled to believe that 
there is a good deal of exaggeration as to the amounts 
collected. The amounts rumored are large, no doubt, 
but they have been. swelled by the imagination; and 
some of the sums named are out of all proportion to 
the gross receipts of the vicious business in which they 
are collected. 

Coney Island in the summer-time used to be a most 
fertile field for grafting. Not only did the vicious re- 
sorts have to pay for the privilege of conducting their 
business, but certain brands of liquor and cigars en- 
joyed a compulsory monopoly, so that the total amount 
taken from such a field would be very large. I think 
I may claim some credit for breaking up this condi- 
tion of affairs on the Island, which has never gone 
back to its former state, although there have been 
many attempts to revive the disgraceful conditions 
which hitherto prevailed. 

When you come to discuss the lower order of dis- 
orderly houses and gambling-houses, the situation is 
changed. I had before me as Chief City Magistrate 
some time ago the owners of a row of disorderly houses 
on one of the Fortieth streets. It appeared to be a 
fact that they were managed by a syndicate or com- 
pany of vile creatures, thoroughly unconscionable 
scoundrels. Under the common law a disorderly house 
is a nuisance and may be abated the same as a 
slaughter-house, and a nuisance is something which 
must annoy the neighborhood. Now, these houses do 
not annoy the neighborhood—on the contrary, the 
neighborhood wants them there. The saloon-keepers, 
the delicatessen stores, the dry-goods men, the land- 
lords, the real-estate agents, purveyors of meat and 
drink—they are all friendly to these establishments. 
From a sordid, purely business point of view, they are 
a good thing. The neighborhood itself has a low 
standard of morals. There are no fewer than ten of 
these houses on one side of the block. If you should 
renovate the whole block, the decent people in the 
houses who took the places of the former tenants 
would be annoyed for years and years to come 
by people ringing the bell at all hours of the night and 
drunken men insisting upon entrance. 

If the neighborhood could quietly vote whether or 
not to have these houses, they would be almost unani- 
mous in their favor. It is very difficult, in such a 
case as this, to apply the common-law remedy against 
nuisances, and therefore the police resort to direct 
evidence. Their strongest weapon I believe to be a pro- 
ceeding against the owner of the property. There are 
many things, however, that a Police Captain can do 
to make such places unprofitable, and a Police Commis- 
sioner must always suspect that something is wrong 
with the police where this vice flourishes. Of course, 
the law won’t allow him to send for the proprietor and 
tell him not to pay the police anything, and he can’t 
permit them to remain open without violating his oath 
of office. The only thing, therefore, that he can do 
is to enforce the law. 

The same with pool-rooms in which betting on 
horses is carried on. They are popular with the 
wretched victims of the neighborhood, who always be- 
lieve they are going to win back their losings and 
something more. Whenever a raid is made on one of 
these for violating the law, the neighborhood will stand 
by and jeer the police and sympathize with the pro- 
prietor. 

The same is true of the numerous small games of 
chance in the coffee-saloons on the East Side. A vast 
part of the population of the whole city takes with 
great relish to gambling. A multitude of boys are 
throwing dice on the streets, and as they grow up 
they go into the larger games, which, in the poorer 
districts, are most destructive. They are the open 
doors to crime, poverty, and death, and bring great 
privation upon innocent women and children. They 
rot the moral fiber of the young man’s character; they 
make him lazy and dissolute, and they bring him in 
contact with criminals, and his course is steadily 
downward. He either becomes a drunken, worthless 
loafer or a dangerous criminal. You see these victims 
on the street corners at all hours of the day and night, 
an offense to the eye, a nuisance, and a danger to 
decent people, men and women. 

There is, as in all great cities, an army of depraved 
people in New York: the gambler, the prostitute, the 

ander, the keeper of the disorderly saloon or Raines 
tae hotel, the pickpocket, the gan ter, the chronic 
rowdy, and the male parasite who lives on. wretched 























women. They are a terrible aggregation with which 
the police have to deal. There are many surface 
indications that the regiment of pickpockets are offi- 
cered and manned and their movements conducted with 
business discipline, the same as those wh cater to the 
vices. They certainly show signs of a confederacy. 
They are promptly and always defended by clever law- 
yers. ‘They appear to have a great deal of influence. 
They are the most difficult class to convict and the 
hardest to get to prison. They fight every inch of the 
way. ‘They appear to have powerful friends. I con- 
victed two women pickpockets after a fair, impartial, 
and painstaking trial, away back in the Christmas 
holidays, and they are not in jail yet, though I sen- 
tenced them long ago. ; 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 

At present the policemen are appointed or promoted 
in the order in which they stand on the eligible list 
furnished by the Municipal Civil Service Commission. 
The quality of the policemen, therefore, depends en- 
tirely upon the scope of the examination by the Com- 
mission and the honesty of the examiners. Nearly all 
the policemen whom I know believe that the Civil Ser- 
vice examination does not bring out the best qualities 
for a policeman, even if administered with scrupulous 
honesty. The present head of the Municipal Civil 
Service Commission is a zealous and aggressively 
honest man, of marked ability. This no one doubts. 
But whether this mode of selecting policemen is the 
best is open to question. In London the Police De- 
partment selects men through its own methods—the 
character and adaptability of the man for police work 
is the prime requisite. Mere ability to answer ques- 
tions or write a good hand is not considered sufficient. 

There is no doubt that a man who parrot-like can 
answer a hundred questions offhand might otherwise 
be utterly unfit to be a policeman. He may not have 
the moral fiber, he may be physically deficient, or 
come from a bad environment, or his whole history 
may create suspicion as to his motives in getting on 
the police force. The examinations are written, and I 
have seen those who appeared before me who had made 
letter-perfect answers in writing but could not answer 
the same questions when propounded to them orally, 
and who hesitated and stammered over simple ques- 
tions. 

The Police Commissioner can deal in three ways in 
making selecticns and promotions: 

1. He can take the men on the eligible list.in the 
order in which they come and without question, thus 
throwing the whole burden of responsibility upon the 
accuracy of the Civil Service Commission and_ its 
efficiency in finding the best material. This means that 
the Lieutenant who is No. 1 on the list for Captain— 
without regard to any suspicion the Police Commis- 
sioner may have as to his honesty or ability—must be 
selected and made a Captain. He may be a man of 
very bad reputation among the policemen themselves, 
and outsiders may call him a grafter, but he must be 
promoted. 


2. Do as I did while Police Commissioner.. Select a 
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voluntary committee of eminent and disinterested citi- 
zens; make an examination of the candidates in pub- 
lic. Tell all you know about the applicant to the com- 
mittee. Confront him with any briefs you have against 
him; give him a full opportunity to be heard. Look 
him over carefully, examine into his history, and let 
the committee decide. This worked admirably with 
me. It must be remembered, however, that even with 
this system the Commissioner can reject only two out 
of five on the list. 

3. The Commissioner can do this work himself in 
private. There is such universal distrust of policemen 
and promotions, and it is notorious that they were 
sold in the past as private property, that the best 
of commissioners will have his motives suspected. 
The rejected men will tell all sorts of lies about him. 
For his own sake promotions should be made in public 
in the way I have outlined so long as the present law 
prevails. . 

The best method, however, in my judgment, would 
be that the Civil Service certifications should only be 
one step; that after that the Department should, 
applying its own standards, having great regard to the 
record of the officer as to efficiency and honesty, make 
up its own eligible list. Or there might be a combina- 
tion made by which the Civil Service Commission and 
the Police Department would act together in the 
examinations. If possible, they should be oral and in 
public. Letters recommending the candidate, or others 
denouncing him, should be read to him and be open to 
public inspection, and no back-door influences should 
be permitted. A Commissioner appointed under the 
conditions suggested in this article would probably 
find it necessary to make a radical reorganization of 
the Detective Bureau. I don’t say this in criticism of 
the present Commissioner, but there is a good deal of 
bad material that ought to be got rid of, and some 
excellent material in and out of the Department should 
be available. 

Why not let the Commissioner appoint men from 
civil life as detectives, men from outside who show 
natural aptitude for the work? The Detective Bureau 
should be absolutely and entirely cut off from the 
uniformed force, be entirely independent of them. 
There should be no such thing as a “ plain-clothes ” 
man. All plain-clothes work should be done by de- 
tectives, including the enforcement of the laws against 
vice. 

It ruins a young policeman to make him a plain- 
clothes man. If he is put back in uniform, he has no 
interest in the work; he feels himself demoted, and he 
either becomes indifferent or spends most of his time 
trying to get back into citizen’s clothes. He looks upon 
himself as a sort of staff officer and has no interest 
in the line work—the plain, monotonous duties of a 
uniformed patrolman do not interest him. The 
records of those men will show that they alternate be- 
tween long periods of plain-clothes duty and short 
terms in uniform. The latter is looked upon as a sort 
of penalty. If all the detective work were done by the 
Detective Bureau, men would specialize in it and be- 
come proficient. ‘They would enjoy security in making 


it their life-work, and their promotion and advance- 
ment would come in that branch of the Department in 
which they are engaged. 

I am not foolish enough to believe that wisdom on 
the Police Question begins and ends with me, and my 
only motive in putting forward these facts and sugges- 
tions, which are the result of experience and thought, 
is that they may advance the public interest. I do so 
with some regret in that I have to differ with the 
opinions of others whom I highly esteem and whose 
convictions on public questions I respect, but I am 
earnestly convinced that the following steps are neces- 
sary at the beginning of an efficient and honest ad- 
ministration of the Police Department which will com- 
mand public confidence and enforce the laws and beget 
security for person and property: 

1. The Police Commissioner should be appointed for 
a term of not less than ten years, and be removable 
only on cause and after trial by the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court. 

2. For an efficient and honest administration of the 
criminal law, there must be complete harmony and 
mutual confidence between the District Attorney and 
the Police Commissioner, in which even a laudable 
desire to excel in the public estimation on the part of 
each will be subordinated to the larger public interest. 

3. The law reorganizing the Police Department 
should give to the Commissioner a radical and far- 
reaching control of the personnel of the force, includ- 
ing demotions in all ranks when he deems it advisable 
for the best interests of the service. 

4. That earnest efforts should be made to establish 
the best possible detective service, separate from the 
uniformed force, doing away with all plain-clothes men, 
and having regard to minor improvements. 

5. That the Police Commissioner should be given a 
larger discretionary power in the appointment and pro- 
motion of all members of the force, looking to the de- 
vising of a better system of examinations, having in 
view the adaptability and fitness of the applicant to 
be a policeman, aside from his answering written 
questions; and, lastly, 

6. That all concerned should aim to restore the police 
force to the unreserved confidence of the public, which 
is the true measure of efficiency, and without which it 
cannot attain the ends for which it was created. I am 
convinced that, if the force were raised in public esti- 
mation, an enlightened public opinion would compel 
the hearty and earnest co-operation of all the courts 
and the press and beget a lively interest in questions 
concerning the criminal law itself, in so far as it 
appears to shield those who now make a business of 
exploiting vice and syndicating the criminal classes 
for purely commercial reasons. In that day, which | 
hope is near at hand, the exploiters of vice for profit 
and those who make merchandise of human weak- 
nesses—greed, lust, and folly—together with the gang- 
man, the pickpocket, the parasite and pander, shall 
stand before court and press, unprotected by power and 
with an equal chance for punishment with the mur 
derer, the burglar, and other notorious offenders 
against person and property. 
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FILLING IN THE PANAMA CANAL 


THIS PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS A SLIDE OF 300,000 CUBIC YARDS OF EARTH ON THE EAST BANK OF THE CULERRA CUT, WHICH CARRIED AWAY A PORTION OF THE 


OBISPO DIVERSION. 


IT WAS SUCCEEDED BY A SECOND SLIDE SIX DAYS LATER WHICH THREATENED TO DESTROY THE DIVERSION CHANNEL. 


IT IS CLAIMED THAT THE 


CREST OF THE CULEBRA HEIGHTS IS MOVING TOWARD THE CANAL AT THE RATE OF TEN INCHES A DAY. THE OPENING OF THE CANAL MAY BE POSTPONED FOR TWO 


MONTHS AS A RESULT OF 
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THESE LANDSLIDES 














40S the surface of life there are few 

38 indications nowadays of the passion 
that has had such sway over all 
races of men since the beginning of 
the world—the passion to tear 
\) aside the curtain of time and peer 
at the seerets of to-morrow. No 
age or country has been of an out- 
ward temper less sympathetic to 
this always powerful curiosity. Especially has com- 
merce in the mysteries of the unseen, a trade that 
formerly was able to surround itself with a pictu- 
resque ‘solemnity, now fallen into the lowest repute. 
The whole subject is in fact dismissed almost wholly 
from speech and print, wherefore many persons are 
no doubt convinced that the belief in soothsaying is 
as outgrown as the belief in centaurs and hippogriffs; 
and it is taken for granted that such of the fraudu- 
lent fortune-teller breed as may have survived the 
repeated sweeping-out of the indignant broom of the 
law now recruit their patrons only from the grossly 
illiterate and superstitious. 

Indeed, these are commonplaces. But they are 
scarcely true. The ancient desire for forbidden 
knowledge may be smothered and disguised, but it 
has not been destroyed. There is indeed a distinctly 
piquant interest in discovering how very generally 
this desire is still aflame, and in noting even its 
trivial manifestations. Human beings, even fairly en- 
lightened ones, still secretly cherish, as they probably 
always will, a profound curiosity as to their personal 
futures and a belief that it would profit them were 
this curiosity satisfied. Moreover, this hunger for 
the unknowable is rarely tinged with apprehension. 
No normal person is able to assume that his own 
future is to be colorless and dismal, unworthy of the 
brilliant arts of prophecy, The healthier his egoism, 
the stronger his conviction that delights and triumphs 
are waiting in ambush around the corner of the years. 
It is the unexpected that he most confidently expects. 
At the same time, if rather more vaguely, he believes 
that the remarkable experiences that destiny has ar- 
ranged for him are in some way susceptible of dis- 
closure; that they are told in hieroglyph upon some 
invisible tablet that awaits only the really authentic 
socthsayer’s vision. ‘The diviner’s immense advantage 
over his public has of course always lain in this, that 
it is so easy to accept marvels of which one is oneself 
the hero, and that one is so little likely to heed the 
manner of such revelation. Even the most bungling 
amateur palmist can always secure a_ breathless 
audience of one. Splendid auguries secretly appear so 
just, so apposite, when applied to oneself; so true in 
all but the tardy verification of time. All one’s youth 
and confidence echo them with rapturous agreement. 
But prophecies that relate to others, or are of merely 
impersonal interest, find, oddly enough, a more re- 
luctant eredence; are more likely to encounter the 
hard challenge of common sense. 
Hints of triumph and glorious ad- 





and intelligence on the part of the performer, but 
it must be admitted that it is rather out of 
fashion at present. Astrology has a strong lure 
and is much in favor, though few of those that 
affect to practise it can have mastered the vast 
amount of lore that belongs to the study of this 
ancient mystery. An accomplishment of high repute 
is that of recognizing the color and quality of a 
patron’s aura. A contemporary school of occultists 
deduces significant facts from “vibrations” in re- 
sponse to certain notes in music. Bolder practitioners 
tell fortunes at second-hand if supplied with some 
object that has belonged to the person under analysis; 
or they may proceed inspiredly from an even slenderer 
basis. Unfortunately for her picturesqueness, al- 
though effects and properties are no longer considered 
necessary, the modern enchantress’s outfit does not 
include a crystal ball; for there is great beauty and 
suggestiveness in the use of this object, at once an 
instrument and a symbol. 

What, after all, do the members of this submerged 
guild really supply to the hardy adventurers who seek 
them out? In its broadest outlines, fortune- -telling is 
probably always the same. The best that can be offered 
to youthful eagerness is a lover—a legacy—a journey 
—a letter. The most precious intelligence that an 
older woman can receive concerns the good fortune of 
her husband or her child. For it should not be sup- 
posed that the clientéle of any sorceress is made up 
entirely of lovesick maidens. Stout, elderly women 
with large commonplace families and individual out- 
looks that cannot possibly hold any hint of romance 
appear to find the universal pastime quite as congenial. 

Habitual patrons of the art do, however, fall into 
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several classes, as their own statements reveal. One 
is the orderly, unimaginative, but by no means unin- 
telligent type who considers it prudent to invest five 
dollars yearly or half-yearly in a budget of compre- 
hensive practical advice from an expert in prophecy— 
somewhat as she, at regular intervals, engages a seam- 
stress and visits a dentist. She reserves the right, of 
course, to discredit, even to flout the advice after she 
has received it, as she would the diagnosis of a 
physician who has not inspired confidence; but in 
general it gives her a sense of security and adminis- 
trative competence to have the next six months, for 
instance, plotted out in advance. If she pays the con- 
siderable fee that has been mentioned, she ought, of 
course, to get a fairly entertaining return; and if she 
is thrifty she should see that she gets a little as- 
trology thrown in. Apart from the sheer glamour of 
the starry science, it is found that it greatly flatters 
the sense of personal importance to learn the bearing 
of the planetary courses upon one’s individual affairs, 
and to discover how constant and how intimate this 
mysterious influence is. A woman of the type already 
outlined does not care particularly for repeated 
analyses of her temperament and character; but she 
listens eagerly to utterances as to the wisdom of her 
friendships, the soundness of her enterprises, financial 
and other, and the expediency of her “ journeys ”—a 
word that in occult phraseology acquires a new and 
thrilling value. She regulates her life, indeed, with a 
discreet if not a slavish reference to the soothsayer’s 
chart. 

Another and familiar class go more or less frankly as 
sensation-seekers. Their lives thwart or bore or bur- 
den them, and they demand an hour’s vivid experience 
with its possible promise of better things to come. It 
must of course be an extremely literal interpreter cf 
fate who will deliberately disappoint this responsive 
type of client, and cases must be rare where the starved, 
pitiful purchaser of emotional stimulus does not get 
what she pays for. Even the sound, old-fashioned 
prescription of a blond gentleman beside himself with 
love, and a dark lady, hitherto a friend, but on this 
account now become a jealous enemy, satisfies such 
hunger in the absence of any more original modern 
variant. 

But it is for women who are themselves dilettantes 
in the occult and form a very modern, perhaps entirely 
contemporaneous, class of patrons that the enchantress 
learns to bring forth her most authentic wares. Cases 
are not rare where otherwise normal persons discover 
in themselves a trace of something beyond normal 
powers—a tendency toward automatic writing or clair- 
voyance or veridical dreaming, and it is these amateurs 
in sorcery who venture forth to test the power of the 
professional and compare their own with it. It may 
be because of hints acquired from these alert experi- 
menters that the discovery of psychic power in a 
patron has become a stock form of flattery. 

It may reasonably be wondered 
how those addicted to this form of 





venture in connection with one’s 
friend, whom one knows to be timid 
and contentedly obscure, have a 
false and meaningless ring. One 
distrusts and loses interest. 

The first adventure is made easy. 
There is always a beguiling friend 
who, while expressing the utmost 
horror for modern sorcerers as a 
class, can point the way to one stain- 
less exception. After all, the be- 
guiler will ingeniously argue, sup- 
pose that to a thousand frauds 
there may be only one that appears 
to be genuine; how much more in- 
teresting it is to give this one the 
henefit of the doubt! Which is, of 
course, indisputable. Furthermore. 
it is very little that one risks—an 
hour’s time—a small fee; while the 
possible value of the interview is be- 
yond calculation. 

It may be that there is a chance 
of cbtaining fresher and less shop- 
worn prophecies if one be recom- 
mended to a comparatively obscure 
soothsayer, rather than to one that 
has become frequented and fashion- 
able. Those who follow the art of 
Apollo are of all sorts and condi- 
tions, but their proficiency is said 
not to vary in proportion to the 
cost of crossing their thresholds. 
For instance, frequent murmurs of 
dissatisfaction may be expressed 
with the business-like and extremely 
respectable sorceresses who make ap- 
pointments weeks in advance through 
their secretaries and _ confidently 
charge five-dollar fees; while, on the 
other hand, an uneducated woman 
who lives alone in a shabby room 
and tells fortunes from tea-leaves for 
a twenty-five cent fee may achieve a 
remarkable vogue among  connois- 
seurs in psychic matters. Divining 
through tea-leaves, although long 
recognized, is an obviously humble 
and unpretentious aspect of occult 
science. Cards have an_ almost 
equally low rating as an aid to 








(liversion, merely as diversion, can in- 
variably assure themselves of agree- 
able prophecies; and, if this be not 
the case, how it is that the darker 
predictions do not modify the holi- 
day character of the experience. So 
far as can be learned, the profes- 
sional seer makes little effort to 
lighten the gloomier truths that may 
be revealed to her. As a rule, she 
avoids the charge of insipidity by 
scattering disaster and disappoint- 
ment- with a somewhat lavish hand, 
some prophets having been com- 
plained of as scarcely humane in this 
respect. But the truth is that al- 
most all oracle-seekers protect them- 
selves against shock by an_ inter- 
esting psychological shield which the 
more sophisticated among them are 
ready enough to define and ace- 
knowledge. 

“I take the thing only half seri- 
ously,” a woman will laughingly 
explain. “The details of it interest 
me, but almost impersonally. I do 
find myself accepting many of the 
pleasant, especially the unimportant 
things that are said to me, and it is 
always amusing to trace how far 
they correspond with facts, as we 
know the facts. But a prophesied 
inisfortune wouldn’t affect me any 
more than losing a game of cards. 
My credulity would vanish in an 
instant. I should not lose an hour’s 
sleep if disaster were predicted for 
my entire family.” 

‘This attitude, manifestly without 
logic or consistency, would also 
seem to imply an almost impossible 
mental agility. But as it is so widely 
typical it is probably independent of 
any mental process, and is merely 
the expression of some healthy in- 
stinct. At all events, it is so ex- 
pedient that there need be no quarrel 
with it. It is doubtless well that, if 
the lure of the Sibyl cannot be re- 
sisted, her followers should be con- 
tent to go as children, and to depart 








prophecy. Palmistry is ranked 
higher, as implying more knowledge 
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with no deeper, darker knowledge in 
their eyes. 
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MERICANS who are so unfortunate 
as to get in a hurry in Germany 
complain that the Germans*are ex- 
(ae asperatingly slow. A Yankee can- 
> not understand why it should take 
him two whole days to buy a little 
foreign exchange at a German bank. 
peo> If he is paying double cable rates 
ON to gain a few minutes’ time, it irri- 
tates him to watch the deliberate German official 
ponder over his message for twenty minutes before 
passing it along to be put on the wire. 

It may be admitted that the Germans are slow. 
The nation as a whole is slow to abandon. old ideas 
and ideals and adopt new ones. It has taken German 
educators a hundred years to get rid of their high 
philosophical notions and come down to business; at 
least it has taken the German people that long to 
“bounce” the old-fashioned school-teacher and put 
in his place the practical man with modern business 
ideas. Yet business men who compete with Germany 
in the markets of the world have had occasion to note 
the momentum of these well-ballasted, slow-moving 
Teutons. They have observed that when the German 
breaks into a foreign market he has the goods that 
are wanted and a financial and technical organization 
behind him that makes him irresistible. 

An American manufacturer who had wondered at 
the success of his German competitors was struck 
by certain big, flaming, official-looking posters on the 
billboards and around public buildings in Berlin. He 
might have seen similar posters in every town and 
city in Germany. Twice a year these official posters 
summon the youth of the land to obligatory attend- 
ance at the trade and commercial schools. Indirectly 
they tell why the American or the English manu- 
facturer finds in the German such a dangerous com- 
petitor. They reveal the secret of Germany’s wonder- 
ful commercial and industrial prosperity and of her 
commanding position as a world power. ‘To the phil- 
osophically inclined they suggest interesting reflec- 
tions on the transformation of Germany from a nation 
of idealists and dreamers into a nation of materialists 
and doers. 

There was something very seductive about the 
idealistic philosophy invented by the Germans just 
about a hundred years ago. It presented a picture 
of the world that was beautiful to contemplate. The 
“ Absolute,” a mysterious sort of nonentity, in some 
way identical with the totality of things (regarded 
as ideas) and yet different from its manifestations, 
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If they grew restive their teacher would de- 
clare a holiday and let them herd his geese 


was an object to whet the intellect and excite esthetic 
delight. In the fierce glow of this all-consuming 
Absolute our finite experiences were fused, so to say, 
into nothingness. The things of this workaday world 
became unreal; unimportant; nothing mattered very 
much. Only metaphysical dreams were real and 
true. 

This philosophy furnished the basis for pedagogical 
theory and practice. The school-master was a dreamer 
and the pupil a sort of Absolute in miniature whose 
many-sided nature was to be developed equally and 
harmoniously in all directions. Greek and Latin, the 
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chief instruments of education, provided material so 
difficult to learn and so’far removed from the living 
interests of the day that they offered every guarantee 
for harmonious development. The diverse and astound- 
ing pedagogical virtues attributed to these dead lan- 
guages made them positively uncanny. Even the 
universities were places where this general harmonious 
development was continued, not seats of special train- 
ing. The children of the public schools were not 
expected to learn much of anything. If they grew 
restive their teacher would declare a holiday and let 
them herd his geese or pull the weeds out of his 
cabbage-patch. At the age of thirteen or fourteen they 
were turned loose on the world to swell the ranks of 
unskilled labor. 

The establishment of the new German Empire in 
1871 marked the beginning of the end of this delight- 
ful state of affairs. When the Germans got together 
after the Franco-Prussian War and began to take 
stock of their national assets they saw that if they 
were going to compete successfully with the rest of 
the world and make good in their new role of world 
power they would have to modernize their educational 
system. Hitherto reactionary governments had sup- 
pressed popular education as being a dangerous thing. 
The inauguration of constitutional government made 
it necessary to fit the citizen to take his part in the 
affairs of city and state. The growing German in- 
dustries clamored for workers with better technical 
training. With a rapidly congesting 
population Germany was changing from 
an agricultural to an industrial state. 
The land would no longer support the 
population. Economic efficiency, there- 
fore became a national necessity. 

Specialization, not generalization, 
now became the watchword in the field 
of education. Philanthropic societies 
and associations of employers vied 
with state and municipal governments 
in providing special training for boys 


leaving the public schools. ‘The new 
German nation invested heavily in 
popular education. The investment 


paid; it was popular; everybody sub- 
scribed to it. Educational machinery 
was gradually hitched up to the indus- 
trial machinery of the Empire; the 
schools were enlisted in the service of 
the industries. The result has been the 
ubiquitous “ continuation ” school of to- 
day, an obligatory professional or trade 
school that is at once the youngest and 
the most important educational institu- 
tion in Germany. 

In this modern vocational school we 
have the spirit of twentieth-century 
Germany incarnate. It is here that the 
recruits for Germany’s great indus- 
trial armies are assembled and drilled. 
Here the masses are trained for practi- 
cal life. The hundreds of thousands of 
children leaving the public schools are 
no longer permitted to drift through 
life as unskilled laborers. The Father- 
land needs them for greater things, for 
work that brings larger returns to the 
nation. Their economic value is recog- 
nized. They are taken in hand and 
directed into such vocations as seem to 
suit their capacities best. After spend- 
ing three or four years in the continua- 
tion school they go to the army, where 
the state continues its rigorous disci- 
pline over them till they return home 
as hardened, mature men, to take up 
their life-work. It is significant that 
Saxony, the first German state to have 
ebligatory trade-schools, is the most highly developed 
industrial state of Germany. Her trade-schools are 
still the best. She set the pace in this field of edu- 
cation, and no other German state has been able to 
overtake her. It was only reeently that Prussia 
entered the race after Saxony had overcome the op- 
position of parents and employers to compulsory at- 
tendance and demonstrated that obligatory trade- 
schools were the salvation of the nation. : 

There is‘scarcely anything in all Germany so new 
and modern as the continuation schools. This whole 
movement has been a matter of only a few years, and 
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in its present form the continuation school is a child 
of yesterday. These institutions receive from the 
nation more care and solicitude than is bestowed upon 
the children of the Imperial family. They are still 
in a rapid process of change and development. Their 
very success has encouraged further changes and more 
stringent legislation in their behalf. It is only a 
few years ago that an Imperial industrial law was 
passed giving communities authority to establish and 
maintain obligatory continuation schools for youths, 
thus making good the failure of certain German state 
governments to provide for such schools by state law. 
One of the last acts of the old Reichstag last Decem- 
ber was to amend this law so as to make it apply to 
all girls employed in offices, stores, and factories, as 
well as to boys. The whole subject is still so new 
and fresh that every day the German press has some 
interesting item of continuation-school news—the open- 
ing of more domestic-science schools for girls, the 
establishment of training colleges for continuation 
school-teachers, the publication of new laws and min- 
isterial decrees. 

The obligatory continuation school was originally 
designed merely to supplement the work of the public 
school and to maintain some kind of discipline over 
youths during the critical years from fourteen to 
eighteen, prior to their enforced enlistment in the 
army. Later the principle was evolved that the edu- 
cation of a boy must be focused about his future 
vocation; and the continuation schools became voca- 
tional schools. The official posters announcing 
periodically the opening of these schools enumerate 
more than a hundred different trades or vocations, 
and summon each and every youth to appear at the 
school devoted to his particular calling. In the rural 
districts the continuation schools are organized as 
agricultural institutions. 

Two general types of these schools may be distin- 
guished: the workshop school and the theoretical 
school. The first type is represented by the famous 
schools at Munich which were organized by Dr. Georg 
Kerschensteiner, the great leader and reformer in this 
field of education. Connected with these schools are 
actual workshops, where the pupil handles real ma- 
terials and makes commercial articles. The schools 
in Berlin well represent the second type. The plan of 
schools of this type is to keep a watch over the prac- 
tical instruction the apprentice receives in the office, 
store, or workshop of his employer, and supplement 
and round out this instruction by means of lectures 
and demonstrations. In the words of a Prussian min- 
ister of state, the purpose of both types of these 
schools is “to equip the youth with the knowledge 
and skill necessary for the successful exercise of his 
calling and to make him an efficient man and useful 
citizen.” 

Indirectly one of our most distinguished American 
educators, Professor John Dewey, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, has had an important part in fixing the char- 
acter of these schools. Dr. Kerschensteiner acknowl- 
edges his indebtedness to Professor Dewey for many 
ideas that he has carried out in them. The instruction 
has a social as well as a practical side. According 
to Dr. Kerschensteiner, these schools aim, in the first 
place, to develop in the boy efficiency in his trade and 
delight in his work, and the consequent virtues of 
conscientiousness, diligence, perseverance, self-control. 
In the second place, they aim to give the pupil an 
insight into the interrelation of the interests of all 
citizens of the Fatherland and early accustom him 
to place his skill and pleasure in work at the service 
of the community. The workshop school is an in- 
dustrial community in miniature, reproducing as 
closely as possible the conditions of real life, the idea 
being that to learn social virtues one must practise 
them in social life. In their dealings with one another 
the pupils have the opportunity to develop all the 
virtues of good citizenship. 

The instruction in these schools, to which two or 
three half-days in the week are usually devoted, is 
as varied as the trades or vocations represented. 
Some vocation, say that of the printer or the wood- 
worker or the machinist or the merchant, occupies 
the central position in the course of study. The 
technical or commercial instruction in the main sub- 
ject is distributed over three or four years. All other 
instruction of an esthetic, moral, or. scientific char- 
acter is a by-product of the vocational instruction, 
being deduced from the facts connected with the ex- 
ercise of the calling in question. The pupil is taught 





the technique of his craft and familiarized with all 
business operations connected with it. Incidentally he 
is taught drawing, mathematics, bookkeeping, com- 
mercial Jaw, and the art of writing good business 
letters. He is made acquainted with the history, 
significance, and present status of his trade or voca- 
tion and with all laws and regulations affecting it. 
Kaw materials and implements and machinery used 
in manufacturing, also the means of obtaining the 
same, the cost of production, and the problems of 
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responsible for the school attendance of his youthful 
help. The law provides for fine and imprisonment if 
he fails to excuse his: apprentices from their work 
promptly “so that they can bathe, change their 
clothes, and reach their classes in good time.” 

In a country where tne Church is a state institu- 
tion, the preacher a government official, and creeds 
instruments of political intrigue, religious instruction 
naturally fills a prominent place in school curricula. 
In a German state the head of the Department. of 





Ignorant home-workers in Saxony and Bavaria were producing incongruous, inartistic toys 


transportation, are all carefully studied. The pupil 
learns where and how materials may be had most 
cheaply and where he can manufacture or follow his 
business with the best chances of success. He acquires 
a mass of chemical, physical, geographical, and his- 
torical knowledge that amounts to a liberal education. 

The practical success of these institutions as re- 
gards both attendance and instruction is secured by 
the co-operation of employers. For instance, in Munich 
it has been the policy to bring the schools into direct 
connection with the several trades, to get some guild 
or association of employers behind every trade-school. 
Business men and manufacturers have a large voice 
in the councils of these schools. They furnish all the 
materials required in the school workshops and also 
many of the instructors. In Berlin, too, the employer 
must provide the pupil with all the required books 
and other materials, of instruction; and he is held 


Education bears the significant title, “Minister of 
Public Worship and Instruction.” He is the cus- 
todian of religious as well as secular instruction. He 
not only sees to it that the German youth learns the 
three R’s and the other school branches, but he makes 
it his special care that the school-boy shall acquire 
the particular kind of religious belief to which his 
family traditions entitle him, whether this be Luther- 
anism, Catholicism, or Judaism. From time immemo- 
rial Church and School have been bound up together 
in Germany, and the educator has been accustomed 
to take his orders from the Church. The Church loses 
no opportunity to maintain or extend its influence 
over the schools. 

In view of this situation, it is a most significant 
fact that usually the continuation schools are not 
connected with the Department of Education at all, 
but are under the direct control and supervision of the 





Minister of Trade and Commerce. In the country 
they are connected with the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The Minister of Public Worship and Instruction 
has nothing to do with them, and religious instruction 
has no place in them (Bavaria still offers the most 
notable exception). To understand the full signifi- 
cance of this fact, one must remember that educa- 
tional laws in Germany used to be contained in 
ecclesiastical ordinances. But here we have the prac- 
tical man of affairs, the representative of the com- 
mercial and industrial needs of the country, issuing 
decrees to educators in defiance of the Church and 
controlling educational policy from the Ministry of 
Trade and Commerce. Here the break with the old 
educational tradition is complete. The most extensive 
and the most important part of the educational ma- 
chinery in Germany has passed into the hands of the 
practical business man, to be directed in the interest 
of the business needs of the nation. 

These continuation schools, however, by no means 
exhaust practical education in Germany. There are 
other, more advanced, trade and technical schools of 
every conceivable kind maintained mostly by large 
firms and trade organizations and supported largely 
by public funds. Special technical courses are organ- 
ized whenever and wherever they become necessary 
for the advancement of Germany’s national commercial 
interests.. Recently it was pointed out that ignorant 
home-workers in Saxony and Bavaria were producing 
incongruous, inartistic toys, and, consequently, receiv- 
ing small pay for their product. Special schools were 
at once opened for them, and they were provided with 
pleasing, artistic models. As a result American buyers 
now have to pay for these toys twice as much as they 
used to pay. It has just occurred to the Prussian 
government that young fellows during their two or 
three years’ military service should be continuing their 
training for the national commercial struggle. Ac- 
cordingly regular business school courses are now 
being organized in the army. 

This modern movement to fit education to material 
needs may be observed in every department of educa- 
tion in Germany, from the public school to the uni- 
versity. Last year the city of Berlin introduced 
manual training into the upper classes of sixty public 
schools, following the example of Munich, Darmstadt, 
Mannheim, Charlottenburg, and Schoeneberg. Thus a 
year is gained in training the German youth for the 
industrial race. In the high schools English and 
French, which have a commercial value, are replacing 
Greek and Latin; and the universities now admit on 
equal terms graduates of the modern scientific school 
and of the old classical school. The universities, too, 
have recognized the claims of business and have organ- 
ized departments for the advanced study of commerce 
and business methods. These staid old institutions 
no longer have a monopoly in academic degrees. The 
higher institutions of technology and agriculture have 
been placed on a par with them and may now confer 
academic degrees. 

And all this in the land of Fitchte, Schelling, and 
Hegel. Verily the Germans have backslidden. But 
the belated disciple of Fichte who feels that he has 
fallen upon evil days may take comfort. The situa- 
tion is not so bad. The materialistic philosophy that 
is the driving power in modern commercial Germany 
to-day might well be described as a new kind of ideal- 
ism—idealism applied to the actual every-day needs 
of life instead of to far-away abstractions. Let us 
call it the idealism of material things or idealistic 
materialism. Material success and well-being provide 
the means for the cultivation of ideals, 





Football Fashions for 1912 


#O game in the American category of sports 
is so sensitive to public opinion as foot- 
4 ball. Noné, aside from football, is so 
} popular, despite the fact that but ten 
weeks out of the fifty-two are devoted to 
j fthe game. When the big college elevens 
meet upon th field of play alumni demand action, 
thrills, and victory—if possible. At the close of the 
i911 season it was apparent that the game as played 
under the existing code was far from satisfactory to 
player or spectator. No-score contests and small-score 
tie matches were common. It was decided that the 
regulation must be again overhauled in order that a 
better balance be reached, for it appeared that the de- 
fense had a decided advantage at all times over the 
attacking eleven. 

The Rules Committee thereupon made an exhaustive 
study of the situation, and after some months of work 
the fourteen wise men who control the destiny of the 
sport now offer a new series of playing regulations that 
will produce radical, if not satisfactory, changes in 
the great autumn game. 

Grouped roughly and in the order of their impor- 
tance, the principal changes in the rules are: 

increasing the number of downs or trys at advancing 
the ball from three to four in which to gain the ten 
yards necessary to retain possession of the ball; in- 
crease in value of a touchdown; removing distance re- 
strictions on the forward pass; the shortening of the 
intermission between the four periods into which the 
game is divided, and the elimination of the onside 
kick. As the result of these changes, others have been 
necessary. In place of the 330-foot-long playing grid- 
iron, this season’s field is but 300 feet long. A forward- 
pess zone of ten yards has been added to each end, be- 
hind the goal-line, in which a caught forward pass 
can be turned into a touchdown. This curtailing of 
playing territory necessitated a new rule calling for 
the opening kick-off from the forty-yard line instead 
of mid-tield, and from the twenty instead of twenty- 
five yard line in the case of a kick-out. 

It is the consensus of opinion among football ex- 
perts that these alterations in the gridiron code will 
produce a new type of back-field player, increase in 
seoring, and, consequently, decisive results in a ma- 
jority of the games. According to the expressed be- 





lief of the various members of the committee the 
ten-yards-in-four-downs rule will help the rushing or 
running game. Under the former rule a team to make 
ten yards in three downs had to average three and 
a third yards at a rush; with the defense certain that 
the forward pass must be made within a twenty-yard 
zone, and the onside kick outside that section to be 
legal or playable. ‘This permitted a massing of the 
defenders within a given territory, where the second- 
ary defense was always ready to back up the line. 
Under the 1912 rules but two and a half yards are 
necessary for a down in order to retain possession of 
the ball. This reduction of two and a half feet in the 
average necessary gain would not be so trying to goal- 
defending teams were it not for the accompanying con- 
ditions. With the unlimited forward pass taking the 
place of a restricted pass, and the onside kick elimi- 
nated, the difficulties of the defense are multiplied, 
since it is much easier for the waiting player to gauge 
the distance of a forward pass than a kick. 

The defensive eleven will be obliged to keep one 
player well in the back-field for punts, as has been the 
custom heretofore. In addition, at least two other 
men must be fifteen to twenty yards behind the line 
of scrimmage to watch for forward passes, end runs, 
and rushers who succeed in passing the first line of 
defense. This leaves eight men to oppose eleven who 
have to average but seven and one-half feet per down 
—as against ten feet under the old system of attack. 
The unlimited forward pass also handicaps the defense 
seriously, since it will undoubtedly develop players 
who can shoot the ball for a distance almost equal 
to a punt. 

The possibility of a forward pass will be main- 
tained right up to the goal-line, because of the addi- 
tion of the ten-yard zone back of the line which must 
be defended. There remains also the usual opportuni- 
ties to score by line-plunging, end-running, and field 
goal-kicking. With this varied attack to face, the 
goal defenders will have five yards less leeway, inas- 
much as the field has been reduced five yards at each 
end. The increasing of the value of a touchdown from 
five to six points, with the possibility of adding an- 
other point by a goal thereafter, equals or exceeds, as 
the case may be, the value of two goals from the field. 
It follows, therefore, that the team which pessesses 
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little in the shape of attack, aside from a field goal- 
kicker of exceptional merit, cannot expect to achieve 
victory via the field-goal route as was the case last 
season. 

The forward pass is likely to be used more as a 
threatened attack than a reality, and with the reduc- 
tion of the average gain necessary to retain possession 
of the ball there will dome a revival of the plunging, 
rushing game from formations which will hold a 
threat of forward pass at all times. This will force 
the secondary defense to play well back from the 
scrimmage-line and will put a premium on the heavy, 
yet fast, smashing type of player, who was at the 
height of his development during the “ mass ”-play 
period. 

Since there never has been a tendency on the part of 
player or coach to take chances of losing the ball 
through the desire to experiment with hazardous pass- 
ing plays, it appears quite likely that every effort will 
be directed toward advancing the ball by end-running 
and line-plunging. This should produce a revival of 
the style and method of play in vogue some years ago, 
with the additional frills of. a forward pass or kick 
from time to time thrown in for good measure. Scor- 
ing under these conditions should be far more frequent 
than in 1911, for the defense can no longer mass close 
to the scrimmage-line, once the twenty-yard mark has 
been passed, but must maintain a wide-spread forma- 
tion right up to its very goal. Since football followers 
apparently desire scoring and decisive ending to all 
the games they attend, it would appear that the rules 
committee has satisfied an expressed desire in swinging 
the pendulum of strength from defense to offense. 

Though the result will doubtless appeal to the aver- 
age adherent of the large university teams, it will not 
bring joy to the undergraduate or alumnus of the 
smaller colleges: The light-weight, dashing team, 
backed by a clever goal-kicker, will not create the con- 
sternation or havoc among the big varsity squads that 
was the case in 1911. A fast, heavy back-field, assisted 
by a powerful line, will quickly outscore a clever but 
light combination depending upon trick tactics, kicking 
and forward passing, as the principal means of ad- 
vancement. Viewed broadly, it would appear as 
though this was the year of the “steam roller” in 
football as well as politics, 














Bozeman and Mrs. Bozeman 
moved to New York from Atlanta, 
they were much worried by tales 
» they had heard about the high cost 
of living. Bozeman had been told 
sy. that the $3,000 a year which he was 
WS to receive in his new post would not 
Ne AS go nearly so far as the $2,000 which 
had supplied him and Mrs. Bozeman 
with all their needs in the Southern city. 

“It’s the rent, Bozeman,” said one of his friends, as 
they bade farewell at the station. “ You can’t get 
anything to live in for less than $1,000 a year—unless 
you go to Brooklyn.” 

Bozeman .did not know anything about Brooklyn. 
He did not know that that City of Homes, with its 
quiet, old-fashioned, shady streets, was considered 
outré by the residents of the other side of the East 
River. In fact, even had he known it, it would have 
made not the slightest difference, for Bozeman and 
Mrs. Bozeman had domestic tastes and did not love 
noise, glitter, and blare. When they found a modest 
apartment for $40 monthly, fronting upon a tree-lined, 
asphalt-paved street, through which no traffic passed 
after the evening hours, they congratu- 
lated themselves upon their discovery. 
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Eleven o’clock arrived, but there was no cessation in 
the outpour of sound. Twelve—one—half-past one. 
Bozeman and Mrs. Bozeman dragged their mattress 
into the living-room and passed the night on the floor. 

“ Did-you hear that infernal racket all last night?” 
Bozeman asked his next-door neighbor the next morn- 
ing, as they stepped into the elevator together. 

“Sure! That’s the stamping concern at the back. 
They keep it up for weeks in the busy season.” 

“For weeks!” echoed Bozeman. ‘“ How long have 
you been living here, then?” j 

“We came two years ago last June,” answered the 
‘other. “It’s a little unpleasant till you get used to 
it, but Mrs. Cobb and I ean sleep right through it now 
and never notice it.” 

“Well, I don’t intend to get used to it,” answered 
Bozeman, angrily. “I’m going to have it stopped 
right away.” ‘ 

**You’re a Southerner, aren’t you?” asked Cobb, with 
a shade of condescension in his voice. 

“T am,” said Bozeman, “and where I come from we 
wouldn’t stand for such an outrage for a moment.” 

“Well,” said Cobb, ‘““I recommend you to go to the 
Brooklyn Board of Health and see what they can do 
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Borough Hall, in which, judging from the names upon 
the windows, all the lawyers of the borough had their 
abodes. Selecting one at random, he went up in the 
elevator and appeared at the outer office. 

“What d’you want?” asked a smart boy, coming for- 
ward with a brisk, authoritative air. 

““T want to see Mr. Tumble,” said Bozeman, hand- 
ing him his card. 

“Mr. Tumble will be back from lunch in half an 
hour,” answered the boy. “Sit down there.” 

About three-quarters of an hour later Mr. Tumble 
came in, and after a further delay Bozeman found 
himself in Mr. Tumble’s presence. 

“Sit down,” said Mr. Tumble, politely. ‘“ What can 
I do for you, my dear sir?” 

“Why, it’s a matter of a nuisance,” answered 
Bozeman. “I live at—”’ and went on to state his 
ease. As he did so he felt his old resolution rising 
again. “I want to see tis through,” he said, after 
detailing his experiences with the Health Board and 
Police Department. 

“T don’t handle this class of case,” said Mr. Tum- 
ble, rather severely. “I take only divorce and neg- 
ligence business. Go and see Mr. Rathbone on the sev- 
enth floor. He'll take the case for 
you.” 
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“Now we'll really be able to sleep 
peacefully, Anne,” said Bozeman to his 
partner. “Look at the back—shops 
and factory buildings. It isn’t fash- 
ionable round there, but just think! 
No night traffic, no children, no pianos 
or phonographs. Aren’t we in luck?” 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Bozeman, 
“and then consider the fine air we'll 
get, sweeping right through from the 
front to the rear. We can leave the 
windows open all night and yet it will 
be as quiet as the grave.” 

“ As quiet as our home in Atlanta,” 
corrected Mr. Bozeman. And for five 
nights their dreams were unbroken ex- 
cept by the faint rumble of the distant 
Elevated trains. On the sixth night 
_ Bozeman awoke with a start out of a 

confused dream, in which he had been 
trying to blow up the Metropolitan 
Opera House in the middle of “ Rigo- 
letto ” with seventeen tons of dynamite. 
Beside him Mrs. Bozeman was sitting 
up, looking out of the back. window, 
from which came the sound of an oper- 
atic chorus, ringing out above the clat- 
ter of machinery. 

Clatter, clatter, clump went the 
mechanism, which seemed from the 
sound to be a cross between a multi- 
plex printing-press and a rolling-mill, 
and the interstices between the sounds, 
so to speak, were completely filled out 
with La donna e mobile. 

“What in thunder’s that?” asked 
Bozeman, after stealing a hasty glance 
at the watch under his pillow, which 
showed the time to be five minutes 
past three. 

“It’s the shirtwaist factory,” said 
Mrs. Bozeman, tearfully. “It runs all 
day while you’re at the office. I sup- 











Half an hour later Bozeman had ob- 
tained admission to Mr. Rathbone’s 
office. 

“T want you to take up a matter 
which is quite serious to me,” said 
Bozeman. “It is a matter of a night 
nuisance. There is a factory at the 
back of my apartment-house that runs 
night and day and robs my wife and 
myself of sleep. We—” 

“How much rent do you 
asked Mr. Rathbone. 

“ Forty dollars,” said Bozeman, and 
then he became conscious that Mr. 
Rathbone was staring at him with a 
quite unaccountable air of ferocity. 

“T don’t handle that class of case,” 
said Mr. Rathbone. “I take only 
criminal cases.” 

“But who will take up the case?” 
asked Bozeman, desperately. 

“Search me!” said Mr. Rathbone, 
and a minute afterward Bozeman 
found himself in the corridor, feeling 
about as tall as the lower panels of 
Mr. Rathbone’s door. 

After that a merciful coma descend- 
ed over Bozeman. Subsequently he 
had a dim remembrance of wandering 
from floor to floor, tapping at lawyers’ 
offices, interviewing stenographers, 
cowering in the presence of clerks and 
office-boys. It was about five in the 
evening when Mr. McGibbon, a young 
and kindly lawyer who received his 
clients on Floor 29 of the Burnside 
Building, rising from his desk to go 
home, perceived a trembling, shrink- 
ing creature standing between the 
door and his bookease, holding a dusty 
hat between his fingers and looking at 
him with anguished eyes. 

“ Hello!” said Mr. MeGibbon. “ What 
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pose they’ve got a rush order.” 

Bozeman shut down the back window 
with a bang, and the sounds grew 
fainter. He tried to sleep again, but 
the room grew hotter and hotter—hot 
as only a humid summer night can be. Just as he 
was dozing into a sweat-bathed slumber he heard the 
window opened again. 

“T can’t breathe,” said Mrs. Bozeman, plaintively. 
“ We’ve got to have some air, William.” 

“We'll get it,” answered William, grimly, as the 
devil’s chorus floated out again, clear and tuneful and 
well defined. Whir! Whir! Ah! che la morte ognara! 
The clatter of the machines formed a perfect accom- 
paniment to those dulcet Italian voices. 

“T'll give them a piece of my mind to-morrow,” 
growled Bozeman, as he settled down into a night- 
watch, which ended when the machines and chorus 
stopped simultaneously at half-past four. 

On the following day he went round to the factory, 
penetrated a maze of machinery, wherein attendant 
devils in the shape of dripping Italians moved, and 
demanded to see the boss. By the time the interview 
was accorded him he had discovered that it was not a 
shirtwaist factory, but an embroidery-stamping con- 
cern. 

“Hum! You seem to be pretty busy just now,” said 
Bozeman to the swart-visaged son of the fig. 

“ Not so busee,” answered the other. ‘ You have an 
order?” 

“Yes, I’ve got an order,” answered Bozeman, “ and 
it’s this: You’ve got to clamp the lid on this hell’s 
kitchen at eleven o’clock to-night, and every night, and 
keep it down. Understand?” 

The Italian grinned pityingly. “ Vairee busee,” he 
— “Run all night, perhaps; maybe not stop 
at all.” 

“Tl talk straight to you,” said Bozeman., “I’ve 
got the apartment at the back, and I sometimes sleep. 
You'll close up at eleven, prompt, or 1’ll take out a 
warrant against you. Now you remember that.” 

“ Ah-h-h-h!” chuckled the Italian, drawing the tip 
of his right-hand fingers upward from his throat to 
his chin, 


“What can I do for you?—A little matter of divorce ?” 


for you. They’re on Fleet Street—a large white build- 
ing. You can’t miss it.” 


Bozeman took a day off and went to the Board of 
Health. ‘ You'll have to go to the Police Department 
on Mixer Street,” they told him there. “We don’t 
take them cases any more.” 

Bozeman went there. He found himself before a long 
and shining desk, protected by a massive rail, behind 
which, sleeveless, collarless, sat an ape-man with re- 
ceding brow, beetling chin, and a pair of mustaches 
that swept down in the proud curve of a mouflon’s 
horns. 

“ Whadyerwant?” growled Ape-man. 

“T want to complain of an unnecessary night noise,” 
said Bozeman, and for the first time his resolution 
showed signs of softening. “The Italian Embroidery 
Stamping Company, situated at No. 96 Enderby 
Street, adjoins the back of the apartment-house in 
which I live. They are running their factory until 
four o’clock in the morning: heavy machinery going, 
people shouting and singing. We find it impossible 
to get any sleep—” 

“You’ll have to go to the Health Board,” growled 
Ape-man 

“The 
swered. 

“They did? Well, what’s the trouble? 
you? Where d’you live?” 

Bozeman supplied the necessary information, and 
Ape-man spoke again. 

“There ain’t no law in this country to stop a man 
earning a honest living,” he said. “A man’s got a 
right to work in this country.” 

“Then I can’t do anything?” asked Bozeman. 

“ Not a thing,” said Ape-man. 

After fortifying himself with a cold drink, Bozeman 
went on a new quest. He was resolved to fight the 
matter to the end. : 

He made his way to a large building near the 
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"Health Board sent me here,” Bozeman an- 
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can I do for you?—A little matter of 
divorce?” 

“No,” answered Mr. Bozeman, in a 
piping voice. “It’s this way. I live 
in an apartment-house and there’s a 
factory at the back which runs night and day.... 
I don’t suppose you'll want to take the case, but I’m 
wandering around for my wife’s sake.” 

“Sit down,” said Mr. McGibbon, drawing up a 
high chair, into. which Mr. Bozeman climbed. “ Now 
be coherent and tell me all the facts again.” 

Restored to manhood by this unlooked-for kind- 
ness, Mr. Bozeman was enabled to give a fairly lucid 
statemenf of his troubles. “And I want you to send 
a man round at once to stop it,” he pleaded. “ Never 
mind if it’s the law or not. Just frighten them so 
that we can get one night of sleep.” 

“Cant be done inside of a week,” said Mr. MecGib- 
bon, shaking his head not unkindly. 

“There is some way, then?” asked Bozeman. 

“There is a way,” McGibbon answered. ‘“ We can 
take out an injunction against the factory company. 
First you'll have to put up a bond of $250, though. 
Then, wher we’ve got the injunction, we can begin an 
action in the Supreme Court to prevent any unrea- 
sonable use of the premises. If we win, your troubles 
ought to be over inside of a year. If the Supreme 
Court decides against us, you lose the bond and the 
factory can begin suit against you for damages. Do 
you want to put up a bond?” 

“No,” piped Mr. Bozeman, climbing down out of his 
chair. “I’m all in. I’m sorry. I didn’t mean to 
make any trouble. I apologize to everybody.” 

“ You’re not a New-Yorker, are you?” asked Mr. Me- 
Gibbon, compassionately. 

“No, just a Southerner,” answered Mr. Bozeman. 

“TI thought so,” the lawyer answered. “No, there 
won’t be any charge. I’ve had a pleasant visit with 
you—and it’s interesting to see a man being traxs- 
formed into that amusing ape, the New York eitizen. 
You’d better move.” 

“No, I won’t do that,” piped Mr. Bozeman, “ It 
might make the landlord uncomfortable and hurt his 
feelings, We'll soon get used to it,” 
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4 sat Miss Doris Keene, immaculate 
of shirt-waist, perfect of coiffure, de- 
eA’ mure of manner. In front of the 
Rg desk ran the tier of elevators, four 
in number, emptying their contents 
every sixty seconds or less out- 
side the Hull Advertising Agency— 

In the jobby about the desk sat the 
indiscriminate many —all comfortably 





floor. 
many — the 
chaired, each waiting to see “ his man.” 

You were expected to stop at the desk, state your 


seventh 


lusiness, present your card. Whereupon Miss Doris 
Keene would read, weigh, and consider, perhaps an- 
swer, and turn over your card to be delivered to the 
proper sanctuary by the ubiquitous ‘ buttons.” 

‘The personnel with which we have to deal consists of 
three persons—say, rather, personages—and only three. 
The first of these, taking up the list in order of prece- 
dence, was Miss Doris Keene, keeper of the desk and 
clerk of consequence. The second, continuing the 
enumeration in point of urbanity, was Horace Haze- 
brigg, operator, Shaft I. The third, completing the 
count in relation to recency, was Aloysius McCall, 
operator, Shaft If. So much for the personnel. Of 
course, there are two shafts yet to be accounted for— 
iut they do not count. Because in Number III was 
Matthew Farrell, father of “ buttons,” and in IV was 
“old Dave” Garrity, seared and worn in the elevator 
service of the Barrington Building. Furthermore, be- 
cause it was a fact that when Miss Doris Keene, de- 
mure and dignified, sat behind the desk of consequence, 
the gates of only I and II were to be seen from her 
chair. Matthew Farrell and “old Dave” might have 
heen running elevators to’: Kingdom Come, so far as 
Miss Doris Keene was concerned. 

This state of perspective came about by reason of 
a projecting corner of masonry which cut off III and 
!V from Miss Keene’s view. Now, had Matthew Far- 
rell been in I and “old Dave” in I[I]—well, this story 
would never have been written. But Horace Hazebrigg 
was in I and Aloysius was in II. 

Horace Hazebrigg was a youth of rare powers of 
courtesy and attention, a youth comely of feature and 
tull of stature, a youth solidly ingratiated into the 
good will of the Barrington Building. 

Aloysius McCall was a young man in the process 
of ingratiation, a young man short of stature, red of 
hair, slight!y bowed of extremities, and with a stutter. 
Aloysius had been in Number II for a week—a week 
marked by serious ehanges in the personnel of the 
lobby of the Hull Advertising Agency. Before the 
coming of Aloysius Number IT had been a nonentity, 
ag well as III and IV. And this was what took place 
—that is, before the coming of Aloysius: Number I 
would rise to Floor 7, promptly deliver its passengers, 
and stand a moment, gate half open, Horace at the 





wheel. The eyes at Miss Keene’s desk would be down- 
fallen. The car would begin to descend, and suddenly 


the eyes would ascend—just for an indeterminate mo- 
ment; the lips would break into a smile—quite an 
imperceptible smile; the cheeks would faintly flush— 
only a transitory flush; and then Horace Hazebrigg’s 
tall, slim stature would begin to disappear—would 
disappear below the level of Floor 7. At once the eyes 
would fall, the smile fade, the cheeks pale, dignity and 
impassivity assert themselves again. 

But since the coming of Aloysius—well, there had 
heen no raising of the lids—not even a temporary 
raise; there had been no smile—not even an imper- 
ceptible smile; there had been no flush—not even a 
transitory flush; that is, there had been none of these 
things apparent to the descending vision of Horace 
Hazebrigg. But to the blue, bleary eyes of Aloysius— 

Not that this change came about through any in- 
advertence of the urbane Horace. In fact, Horace had 
heen an unwilling victim to the exigencies of the 
elevator service of the Barrington Building. It seemed 
that upon the second day of Aloysius’s coming there 
must be held in the sixth-floor auditorium the annual 
meeting of the Tri-State Credit Men’s Association. 
This implied that traffic to the sixth would be ex- 
tremely heavy. In the morning there had been but 
little interference with the regular schedule; yet at 
noon and evening, when the full rush of downcoming 
passengers was on, it behooved “ Grouch,” the starter, 
to see that one car at least ran express to sixth. 
With all the irony of Fate the word was passed to 
Horace, whereupon that gentleman’s countenance fell 
from comeliness, and something like a groan issued 
forth from the ascending car. Even so, “ Grouch ” was 
an official consistently to be obeyed. 

Morning and noon passed without incident. After- 
noon came—late afternoon with the outpouring credit- 
men at 5:30. Faithfully and expeditiously, but not 
contentedly, Horace Hazebrigg rose and fell in the 
shaft of Number I. By six o’clock the passengers 
were thinning out; they dribbled away in twos and 
threes. Twos and threes! How did their number con- 
cern the anxious youth who lowered them like a 
flash to street level? In fact, what mattered at all, 
so long as there was confined to that six-floor cage he 
who would have bartered even the United States 


credit to have shot his car just once to the height of 
Floor 7? 

Would she wait? This was the question which 
Horace asked himself over and over again. The Hull 
Advertising Agency was disbanded at 5.30. Invariably 
at 5.40 Horace Hazebrigg swung wide the gate of 
Number I to permit the entrance of Miss Doris Keene, 
demure and dignified, light of foot, punctual to the 
hour. In six months there had been no variance of 
this procedure: Horace, tall and upright, stanch at 
the wheel; the lady, quick and modest, tripping forth 
to the car. 

“Good evening, Miss Keene.” 

A low reply—very low— Good evening.” 

This to the eye and ear of the observer. At 
times, perchance, there was no observer. Then the 
car, blithely unaware of other floors, would descend 
certainly but not expeditiously, to street-level. Fortu- 
nately, upon these occasions “Grouch” was _ else- 
where. Neither , had there been any Aloysius in 
Number II. 4 

All of these things now passed before the vision of 
Horace Hazebrigg. Would she? Or would—? 

Quick as a flash, when the last credit-man had been 
discharged, Horace ran express—not to say expressly— 
to the height of Floor 7. The car stopped with a 
jerk, the gate slid softly into its groove, the youth 
braced himself. One glance told the whole sad story— 
the desk was deserted, the lobby was empty! 

For a long minute Horace stood, riveted to the 
wheel. Then, when consciousness asserted itself, he 
began to make excuses. Why should she? How could 
he expect it? It was after six. Still— A new 
thought. He stepped from the car. He stood before 
the desk. He stepped back. The sign was face down- 
ward. No need to “make inquiries here.” Was this 
an omen? He approached the desk again. He 
scanned, without touching, every paper and pad and 
envelope that rested thereon. He peered even beneath 
the corners. Perhaps—? No. He turned and sighed. 

Suddenly his eyes fell to the floor—fell to an object, 
a white object, lying in front of the shaft directly in 
front of the shaft of Number II. With a spring full 
of hope he caught the thing and drew it to him. A 
lady’s dainty lace-edged handkerchief! With all of a 
youth’s indefinable sense of appreciation he examined 
the texture. Favor of the gods! In the corner was 
“D.” The bleod throbbed in his temples, his hands 
quivered. He brought the soft, unsoiled linen to his 
lips; he drank deep of the delicate perfumery. Here 
was a reward far and above his present disappointment. 

All at once a step sounded in the corridor. The 
youth pushed the treasure to his breast, dashed to 
the car, and lowered it full-speed to the basement. 
Thanks to the day’s end, the credit-men were done 
with. To-morrow— 

When he reached the basement Horace Hazebrigg 
was whistling. With the sliding of the door— 
Aloysius! Aloysius with a grin! Horace Hazebrigg 
stopped whistling. Aloysius spoke: 

“G-g-g-et-in’ d-d-down—e-eh?” Every stammering 
syllable breathed the spirit of insinuation. 

Horace halted, his tall, slim advantage looking 
down upon the grinning questioner. 

“No! Im going up in an aeroplane—” 

Aloysius stepped forward. A certain retroussé 
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feature of his vivid countenance assumed a remark- 
able and insulting elevation. Then, free of impedi- 
ment: ‘“ Slimmy!” 

Slimmy! In a twinkling, Horace Hazebrigg’s long, 
graceful fingers closed like wire about the other’s 
throat. 

“Say it again! Say it! Will you say it?” 

There was no response from the odious larynx. 
Only the blue, bleary eyes spoke a repentance. 

Horace released his hold. 

“I-I d-d-id n-n’t—” 

“Down on your knees! 
Spell it!” 

Aloysius conceived a ridiculous grimace. 
gan: “ H-o-r-a-c-e H-a-z—” 

“ Enough!” 

Horace’s finger pointed to the door: “ Now—go!” 

Aloysius went. 


Say ‘Horace Hazebrigg.’ 


He be- 


The elevator service in the Barrington Building be- 
gan promptly at 7.30. Quite as promptly the sign at 
the desk stood upright at 8. Exactly at five before 8 
the keeper of the desk could be seen to darken the 
lower corridor with a slight, straight shadow, proceed 
to the ground tier, touch a button—the button. The 
touch, however, was seldom necessary. At any rate, 
it was not to-day. Two cars stood ready—two gates 
swung wide for the entrance of Miss Doris Keene. 

Through some occult sense of vision it seemed that 
Miss Doris Keene was able to dispense with the 
ordinary sight of mortals. Else why that long march 
of corridor, pursued with unseeing, downcast eyes? 
Why that unerring disregard of the gap in Shaft I 
and the precise knowledge of a similar gap in Shaft 
Ii—a gap to her occult prescience seemingly more de- 
sirable? For enter into that gap, with full knowledge 
and purpose aforethought, she did. Whereupon a car 
shot skyward and left in silent wonder the comely 
countenance of Horace Hazebrigg. 

What need to portray the heart-pangs that ensued? 
Mystery, humiliation, indecision, struggled and fought 
and died; were reificarnated, struggled, and fought 
and died again in Horace’s anxious breast. Yet 
tragedies of the heart have no place in the mad whirl 
of business. There was work to be done in the Bar- 
rington Building. And not the least of this, in the 
mind of the imperious “Grouch,” was prompt and 
efficient service to every floor of that building. More 
than once on the third day was Horace called to ac- 
count for slow response to ground-floor bells, and for 
indiscriminate “ jumping.” 

“What d’ye think this is, a game o’ hide-and-seek 
yer playin’? Ye’ll wake up, ‘Slimmy,’ or I’ll know 
sumthin?!” 

“Grouch’s density was to be excused, for he was 
past forty, and still beyond the wiles of winsome 
woman. Therefore, up and down, up and down, all 
day, Horace Hazebrigg, unnoticed of his agitation, like 
some caged exile, worked out his destiny at the wheel. 
At noon, even, he refused the customary lunch in- 
terval, satisfied to drag out this interminable exist- 
ence as gloomily as possible. Just one hope loomed 
in the midst of despair, and that was the dénouement 
certain to come at the evening hour. Horace de- 
termined to be present then, cost what it might. 

The moment arrived. The lady was ready, ready 














and waiting—waiting till the car in Shaft II should 
ascend from some subterranean call and reach the 
height of Floor 7. What though upon the instant of 
her readiness the car in Number I should rise grace- 
fully and swing wide its door? Horace Hazebrigg stood 
humbly. He was waiting, too, Alas, he heard nothing, 
he saw nothing, save a trim length of skirt and a 
back of remarkable contour. Then in the lobby of 
Floor 7 a passenger appeared—a grim passenger, 
with the air of immediacy. To be sure, he must enter 
the waiting car, he must be lowered, Horace must 
lower him. All of which is in the order of events in 
a business lobby. 

Whatever may have been the indecision of the day, 
there was now at least no doubt about the relation- 
ship of Miss Doris Keene, Aloysius McCall, and Horace 
Hazebrigg. The last named had before him a definite 
situation, which is in itself a reward for the pains of 
indefiniteness; he had, too, a problem to solve which 
would draw upon his most potent resources. The 
mustering of these resources demanded the better part 
of the next day. Horace pursued the mechanical feat 
of elevator-running in a truly mechanical way, and 
left to “ Grouch ” the verdict of dissatisfaction, There 
was no re-enactment of the previous day’s embarrass- 
ing situations. Horace was a true warrior. To the 
victor, Aloysius, he granted the spoils, content to map 
out for himself the details of a successful campaign. 

From the cloud of obscurity which hovered over 
his plans there broke on the evening of that day a 
ray of enlightenment. It came about in this way: 
Ever. since that glad day of the finding Horace 
cherished in a secret pocket a certain lace-edged some- 
thing valued by him beyond ail treasure. From its 
resting-place it sent forth still its delicate essence, 
whereby Horace, with a slight inclination of his head, 
could inhale whenever he might the aroma of the 
gods! It lay upon that organ of his affections which 
of late had been so sorely troubled. Did it not lessen 
the ache and violence since Aloysius’s coming? Was 
it not a treasure fit and meet for holy preservation? 

Ah, there was the impediment to his plan! For 
that demanded the release of the thing he now most 
clung to. To be’sure, if he won—well and good. But 
if he lost—all would be gone from him. 

If he won? Here was the magnet which drew the 
steel of his resolution. Here was the temptation too 
tempting to resist. Yes, he would risk it! He would! 

The morning of the day after found Horace Haze- 
brigg ready for his sacrifice. The Fates were kind. 
The juxtaposition of events favored well his initial 
move. At precisely five minutes before the hour the 
figure, demure and dignified, approached the desk. The 
lobby was silent. The cars were below—all save the 
car in I, which rose resolutely and free of traffic to 
the lobby of 7. The door slid softly into its groove, 
and Horace Hazebrigg emerged, bearing in hand his 
sacrificial offering. It was clothed in beauty. For 
Horace, fully cognizant of the preciousness of the 
gift, and knowing what great gain hung in the balance, 
had spared neither time nor toil in impatient search 
of house and cellar to find a receptacle befitting the 
gift and the occasion. He had found it. Even so 
early had the Fates been kind to him. It seemed that 
Mother Hazebrigg, in the way of all good housewives, 
had stored away somewhere a box of boxes. Just where 
Horace knew not. But after much dilemma, for he 
dared not ask questions, he had come upon it. 

It proved to be one of those single-handkerchief con- 
tainers, with holly leaves and red berries spreading a 
Christmas cheer over the surface. Inside, still present, 
wag a pink tissue, and a red band to hold in the finery. 
Horace had feasted upon it in his solitary vigil, and 
had laid in with awkward, shaking hands the lace- 
edged whiteness. Then he had tied the red band, 
closed the lid (reverently), wrapped the whole in 
white tissue, and tied it about with yellow ribbon, 
It was indeed a good and perfect gift when he had 
done with it. And it was thus burdened that he 
entered into the presence of the desk of consequence. 
The goddess of serenity, at whose feet this offering 
was soon to be laid, happened for the moment to be 
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preoccupied with matter 
of. engrossing interest. 
Little did she ken the ap- 
proaching hecatomb. 
Pad and pencil stayed 
not till the new-leather 
erunch of Horace Haze- 
brigg’s footfall reached 
the very edge of her 
chair. Then indeed the 
pencil ceased its motion 
and the goddess raised 
her eyes—raised her eyes 
in human _vision—and 
gazed upon and through 
the standing form of the 
gift-bearer. 

“ Miss—” 

Horace Hazebrigg’s 
words choked in _ his 
throat. His appeal 
reached not utterance. 
All that careful speech 
of rehearsal faded into 
abject nothingness. The 
goddess had frowned and 
the subject cringed. ‘The 
gift fell from his hands, 
and flight beckoned him. 
Without stopping to 
gather the fallen treas- 
ure, without daring 
again to court the anger 
of the goddess, he broke 
in a-wild dash from the 
lobby and immured him- 
self happily in the cage 
of refuge. He was 
stunned, he was fallen; 
yet not too stunned nor 
too fallen to recognize 
the whir of another car 
rising to the height of 
Floor 7. 

Horace Hazebrigg’s 
campaign was ended. 
The Fates had smiled 
only in irony. Shorn of 
his treasure, bereft of the 
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favor of the goddess, 
verily the last state of 
his heart was terrible. 

The day was yet in its 
infancy, and before the blurred brain of Horace Haze- 
brigg loomed the hours which must drag out their 
excruciating minutes before the summons at the close. 
The anticipation was too vivid. There would be num- 
berless calls to 7. There would be Aloysius. There- 
fore at the stroke of twelve Horace convinced the im- 
perious “Grouch ” that certain physical ills, quite un- 
bearable, forbade his filling out the day. Upon which 
“Grouch” granted a grumbling dismissal, and rang 
for a “sub,” while Horace fled homeward to live over 
in new severity the current events. 

In the drama of life stands a courage far and be- 
yond the heat of battle. To conquer self and to live 
down defeat—surely here is bravery of the highest 
order. It was some such conquest that Horace Haze- 
brigg had achieved. On the morning of the next day 
he entered the Barrington Building and brought to 
the world a calm and determined mien, though there 
were yet signs of the night’s battle—heavy eyes and 
pale lips and nervous hands. 

More imperious and more impatient than ever. 
“Grouch” was every minute on the ground. Further- 
more, at 9.30 cause for his irritation was not di- 
minished, for Number IV quite unexpectedly stepped 
out of the running. “Old Dave” walked from his 
cage and proclaimed proudly, “ Trouble!” 

It seemed that the clutch in Number IV suddenly 
refused its function and put the car in distress—to 
say nothing of danger. 

















The goddess raised her eyes and gazed upon the gift-bearer 
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Then, free of impediment: “ Slimmy!” 


“Old Dave” thus gave vent to his displeasure: 

“ Worn-out old system, anyway. It’s worth a man’s 
life to work in ’em.” 

And, still protesting, he shuffled into the basement. 

The disabling of even one car was no little matter 
in the Barrington Building. It meant increased press- 
ure on the other three. Yet, with great good-will, 
I, II, and III took up the added burden, and plied the 
traffic with commendable speed. To be sure, “ Grouch ” 
was not satistied, but then— 

The workmen had arrived and were still tinkering 
at the defective shaft. Aloysius was achieving a 
reputation in his new-found trade. The father of 
“buttons ” was living up to the top of his reputation. 
But, above all, Horace Hazebrigg was showing the 
building the possibilities of his power and genius in 
the way of his chosen vocation. Even “Grouch” gave 
way in an aside to “old Dave”: 

“ That ‘Slimmy’ can do it, when he wants to!” . 

Horace happened to be descending at the time and 
overheard. Whereat “ Grouch” mustered a frown and 
turned diplomatically away. Nevertheless, the com- 
pliment—coming frem ‘“Grouch”—meant much to 
Horace, and at once added impetus to his already 
lightning-like speed. 

At 10.30 the workmen in 1V pronounced the work 
finished, and “old Dave” went on again. Not, how- 
ever, without a word of warning. 

“You'd better be lookin’ into them others,” he 
“or theyll be somethin’ soon.” 


said, 


To this “Grouch” objected. “No time now,” he 
said. 
Fortunately, the call for extra work proved a 


saving grace to Horace Hazebrigg. The stops at 7 
were quick and sudden. A ghost-like shadow, fast 
appearing and disappearing, Horace opened and 
closed the swinging door. Then the car would be off 
again. Miss Keene’s desk, even with the bonus of 
occult power, failed to catch more than a gleam of 
‘Horace’s tall, comely figure. Neither did Horace find 
it expedient to question further the insoluble problem 
of Aloysius’s coming. After all, was not work the true 
panacea for the heart’s tribulations? 

Now it came about that just toward the morning’s 
close Horace began to sense fatigue. It was not that 
he wasn’t game, nor willing, but— Suddenly he found 
the wheel caught. He was just leaving 3, answering a 
call to 7. The car came to.a dead stop. He was left 
between floors—and alone. He tugged anxiously at the 
wheel. He tried the reverse. The thing refused to 
move! What should he do? Would he force it? He 
called, he shouted. No response. He tried the re- 
verse again—now with all his might. It gave way! 
At once the car moved—downward! Madly he brought 
the wheel forward. It spun round like a top! The 
car was still falling—fast—faster—fast as a shot! 
The boy groaned. His head was queer. He clutched 
the wheel, he stooped. Then—a shock—thunder— 
lightning—darkness— 

The sense of hearing came first to Horace Hazebrigg’s 
dawning consciousness. Roaring — rumbling — the 
sense of rapid motion. The subway, he thought. He 
was going home. A bell. ... Again. Well... he 
would see . . he must. A blur... aglow. . . sight! 
Why, he was—where? ‘These people? Was that 
“Grouch”? And “old Dave”? And— 


Last came smell. Delightful—delicate—aroma of 
the gods! Ah... he drank again. . . Wonderful! 
That pocket ... they mustn’t see! He would— 
Not there? Where? O-o—h! 


* Horace!” 
“ Dor-is!” 
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THE PROFESSOR AND THE BOYS 


HE professer had for many years held slang in 
abhorrence. He had inveighed against it in the 
class-room consistently, unremittingly, and al- 
ways with fervor, from the moment of his installation 
as _profe ssor of English at the famous university. 
‘Let me impress the fact upon you, young ‘gentle- 
men, ” he had observed, earnestly, in his lecture on 

‘The Necessity of Preserving the Language in all its 
Pristine Purity,” “that a language which in the days 
of Milton and Shakespeare was broad enough and 
virile enough and sufficiently elastic for the expression 
of the noblest thoughts, of the most exquisite con- 
ceptions of the poetic fancy, as well as the most vigor- 
ous convictions of a stalwart conscience, cannot be 
otherwise than a wholly adequate vehicle for the more 
or less puny inspirations of the average intellect. 
Relegate slang to the limbo of useless things. Permit 
no parasitic provincialism to paralyze the pristine 
purity of your phraseology. Do I make myself clear, 
Mr. Slabsides ?” 

“JT don’t know about the rest of the bunch, Pro- 
fessor,” replied Mr. Slabsides, “ but I’m on. You want 
us to put peddler’s prattle on the blink and phrase the 
pearly piffle of our pink matter in the patter of the 
main guys of Parnassus.” 

“Exactly, Mr. Slabsides,” said the professor. “1 
could not have expressed the idea more lucidly my- 
self. Now, the reason for this is sufficiently obvious 
to all of us, I think, especially so to those of us 
who are familiar with the conditions confronting the 
lovers of the English language to-day. The language 
is in danger, gentlemen, and every time any one of 
you permits the argot of the camp, the pernicious para- 
grammatics of a periphrastie public, to fasten itself 
upon your own vicarious vocabularies, you are guilty 
of an act of disloyalty to that greatest heritage of the 
the English tongue. You as college men, pre- 
sumably educated and actuated by the highest ideals, 
seeking that perfection which cultivation alone can 
give, are the trustees to whom the priceless gift of 
our tongue has been committed, and I hope you will 
prove faithful thereto. You perceive my point, Mr. 
Longears ?” 

“You betcha!” returned Mr. Longears. “ We are 
the walking delegates in the Amalgamated Brother- 
hood of General Gab, and it is up to the whole gang 
to give the marble mitt to the phony punk of the 
slang-slingers every time it sticks the sniveling snoot 
of its sickening pseudology athwart the slant of our 
loquacity.” 

“ Precisely,” said the professor as he folded up his 
notes and placed them in his pocket. 

The class then adjourned and the professor went 
home. 

* Well, my dear,” 
poured his tea at luncheon, 
this morning?” 

“Fine,” said the professor, “ fine—though once or 
twice the boys came within an ace of getting my 
voat, all right, all right.” 


ages, 


said the professor’s wife as she 
“how did the lecture go 


THE COMMUNICATIVE FARMER 

SoMEHOw or other Blathers had got twisted around 
in such a fashion that he had lost his way, and as it 
was getting late he gave up trying to reason things 
out for himself and accosted a farmer at work in a 
near-by field. 

“IT say, my friend,” he halloed, “does this road go 
to Jorrocksville?” 

“1 reckon it does,” replied the farmer, straighten- 
ing up and leaning on his hoe. 

* About how far is it?” asked Blathers. 

“Oh, I reckon it must be abaout eight mile, 
the farmer 

“Thanks,” returned Blathers, starting off at a swift 
pace in order to get in in time for dinner. 

Strangely enough, in spite of his speed and the fact 
ihat there were no byways to lead him astray, his 
meter showed fifteen miles reeled off and no sign of 
Jorrocksville yet in sight. 
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I FIND IT HARD TO COLLECT MY THOUGHTS. 
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WELL, I’VE DONE MY BEST! 


“Mighty queer,” said Blathers. “That old cuss 
must have got things wrong. I guess I'll have to ask 
again.” 

So, drawing up alongside of an isolated general store, 
- addressed an aged wight sitting on a barrel in front 
of it. 

“ Excuse me, neighbor,” said he, “ but does this road 
go to Jorrocksville?” 

“Yep,” said the old man. 
runs straight in.” 

“Thank you,” said Blathers. “I was afraid I was 
on the wrong road. About how far is it to Jorrocks- 
ville?” 

“Why, I cal’late it’s a matter o’ twenty-three miles, 
though some says—” began the old man. 

“Twenty-three miles?” roared Blathers. “ Why, I 
was told back up there that it was only eight.” 

“ Well, mebbe ’twas, mebbe ’twas,” said the old man. 
“ Feller with a yeller chin whisker tell ye that?” 

“Yes,” said Blathers. “He was plowing a field next 
to a carmine barn with a patent medicine advertise- 
ment on the roof.” 

“ Ya-as,” said the old man. 
Whibley. Fine feller, Mose.” 

“No doubt,” said Blathers. “I haven’t a doubt 
that he’s a first-class citizen, but I don’t see why he 
told me that on this road to Jorrocksville it was only 
cight miles when you Bay it’s twenty-three. Why, I’ve 
come fifteen—” 

“ Ya-as, jest fifteen,” said the old man. 
and eight makes twenty-three, don’t it?” 

“It does,” said Blathers, impatiently, 
has that got to do with it?” 

“Oh, nothin’,” said the old man, “ only on this here 
rud to Jorrocksville ye’ve got to head th’ other way 
to git thar.” 


“It’s th’ old pike and 


“That was old Mose 


“ Fifteen 


“but what 





NOT WHOLLY SATISFACTORY 
‘* HASN’® anybody been able to invent a smoke-con- 
sumer that will work?” asked Slathers, as the train 
passed- through Pittsburg. 
“Not that I know of,” said Bilkins. “I’ve got a 
boy who eats cigarettes, but I haven’t been able to 
make him work yet.” 





PASSED 


“WELL, Binks,” said Dobbleigh, “I see that they 
have just had their Commencement up at your boy’s 
college. How did he stand the examination of his 
mental luggage?” 

* All right,” said Binks, “they didn’t find anything 
dutiable.” 





CURED 
“Vm through sympathizing with the under-dog 
from this time on,” said little Binks, ruefully. 
“Oh now, Binksy!” protested Dorkins. 
“Yes, 1 am,” said Binks, “I just tried to help a 
dachshund out of a row with a bull-dog, and the 
beastly little cuss bit me.” : 





A DEFINITION 

“Pa,” said Willie, “ what is a genius?” 

“A genius, my son,” said Mr. Knowitall, “is a man 
who can’t collect enough of what the world owes him 
te pay what he owes to the community in which he 
lives.” 





SOME LOSS 


“Dip you lose much. in that bank failure, Jim?” . 
asked Hawkins. 

“T should say I did,”,.said Slabsides. ‘I had an 
overdraft of a hundred and sixty-three dollars in that 
bank, and gee! how I had to hustle to make good!” 














FURTHER REASONS WHY THE ELECTION 
YEAR WOULD BE DESTRUCTIVE TO REPUBLICAN 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


dangers of a third term are again 
discussed, for only once before since 
> the United States became a nation 
have the American people been con- 
Ce fronted with such a momentous 
#835 issue. Mr. Roosevelt’s ambition 
"°F again to occupy the Presidency is as 
vital in its consequences as the right claimed by the 
South to dissolve the compact between the States. If 
that right had been granted and the “erring sisters ” 
had been allowed to depart in peace, or the cause had 
been won by force of arms, the Union would have 
been destroyed, the work of the fathers undone, the 
current of history turned. It is fanciful speculation to 
indulge in what might have happened had the South 
prevailed. Two republics on this continent would in 
all probability not have been the Jast word; it is not 
at all unlikely there would have been a third (students 
familiar with history will recall that it was seriously 
proposed that following the secession of the South 
and the establishment of the Southern Republic the 
West should also secede and set up a sovereignty inde- 
pendent of the North), perhaps a fourth as the coun- 
try became settled and jealousies were aroused, and 
instead of there being on the continent of North Amer- 
ica an Imperial Republic stretching from ocean to 
ocean, one of the great world powers, there would have 
been, as on the South-American continent, a series of 
republics each jealous of the other, each envious of the 
other’s prosperity, each constantly fearing attack, each 
sleeping under arms. The specter of war or aggression 
would never have been dismissed. The great debt that 
all the world owes to the United States for having 
taught it the meaning of democracy would never have 
been incurred. Democracy, instead of having been the 
real thing, would have been a meaningless word, the 
sport of dictators. 

The American people are to-day facing an issue 
equally as grave, equally as far-reaching in its conse- 
quences as that which was forced upon them in the 
sixties. Now as then the fabric of democracy is in 
danger of being torn into shreds by the hands that 
have been violently and impiously laid upon it. It is 
the first step that counts, in government as well as 
in morals. The American people are now asked to 
take this first step, to turn their back on the safe 
course they have followed for more than a century, and 
to voyage into the unknown; to abandon safeguards 
that, no matter what may be said, have worked as well 
as any institution devised by man, and to hand over 
power, unlimited power, power without restraint or 
check, to one man, and that man who has proved him- 
self without restraint and who walks not in the fear 
of the law. Such an experiment would be dangerous, 
rash to the very verge of madness, even if the man 
were a Washington or a Lincoln, a man of character 
so high, of patriotism so exalted, of devotion so tested, 
of integrity so unimpeachable, of respect for the law 
and the Constitution so proved that the experiment, 
even although admitted to be dangerous, might be 
condoned because the emergency was so great that 
extraordinary risks must be incurred. - To-day the 
emergency does not exist. There is nothing to justify 
throwing Constitution, traditions, teachings, the warn- 
ings of the wise into the scrap heap. 

It is to be expected that Mr. Roosevelt should 
glibly say that he does not-aim at being king, that 
“the king business” has no attractions for him; 
that people who talk about kings do not know what 
a king is, while he, out of the overabundance of his 
experience, does; that a king is a cross between a 
perpetual Vice-President and the leader of the “four 
hundred.” Those are things easily enough said, and 
may perhaps fool a certain number of people who are 





_led away by fair-sounding words, but they mean 


nothing. No common fakir who sells a bottle of 
water with a little coloring matter to yokels at a 
county fair is fool enough to tell them that he asks 
them to pay their dimes and their quarters for water 
and a harmless ingredient; he is knave enough to try 
to persuade them by his “ patter ”—and on his ability 
to patter depends his success as a fakir—that the 
remedy he is generous enough to offer them at a 
costly sacrifice is a cure for every mental and physical 
ill. Mr. Roosevelt’s denials are idle because there 1s 
no sincerity behind them; they command no respect 
because they are destroyed by his past actions. A 
man is the substance “not of the ignorant future, 
but the stored past”; he is to be judged in the 
present by what he is, and in the future by what he 
has been. Mr. Roosevelt, having renounced the 
Presidency, having made a contract with the Amer- 
ican people never again to be a candidate and never 
again to accept another nomination for the Presi- 
dency, who but the credulous or unintelligent would 
now place the slightest reliance on any promise that 
Mr. Roosevelt might make if he considered that 
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promise was to his advantage? It is a regrettable 
thing to have to say that a man who has twice been 
President of the United States and is now endeavor- 
ing to be President for a third time is so devoid of 
reputation that a majority of his fellow countrymen 
refuse to accept his unsupported assertion, yet, never- 
theless, it is a fact. No man who has made a promise 
of the greatest solemnity and then with an equal de- 
liberation has broken it has any right to resent any 
imputation of his veracity. Mr. Roosevelt has no one 
to blame but himself. 

It is a remarkable thing, a thing perhaps few 
Americans realize, that the American system of 
government and the present-day American trend of 
thought make it peculiarly easy for an American 
President to seize dictatorship if the safeguards sur- 
rounding the Presidency are once broken down. In 
every country in which there is a constitutional 
sovereign the great wave of democracy that has 
swept over the world during the last forty years or 
so has swept away the kingly power and destroyed 
the last vestige of the fiction of the divine right of 
kings. Kings reign, but few of them any more rule: 
the sovereign has become a figurehead, and while the 
scepter still remains in his hand it has become 
merely a symbol and the real power has been handed 
over to the people. The King of England, for in- 
stance, is crowned and anointed, but it is the Prime 
Minister, uncrowned and unanointed, with no fixity 
of tenure, who rules. Democracy has so circum- 
scribed and narrowed about the sovereign, robbed 
lim of the right to initiate legislation and deprived 
him of the power to veto it, that not even the ignorant 
are so stupid as to believe that the King does aught 
except as his ministers require. 

In the United States during the last quarter of a 
century or so the tendency has been in the other direc- 
tion. ‘The weakness of the American system of gov- 
ernment is the absence of responsibility; responsi- 
bility for acts of commission or omission centers 
nowhere and can be unloaded from the shoulders of 
the executive to those of the legislature; there again 
it can be divided between the House and the Senate. 
The result is a growing feeling that some one must 
be held to account, and as it is easier to censure or 
praise one man than five hundred, the public has 
come to look upon the President as the one man. 
And the power of the President is very great, much 
greater than the public at large realizes, greater by 
far than that intrusted to any _ constitutional 
sovereign. While it is true that the President can- 
not in himself initiate legislation, he has the power 
to recommend it, to crystallize sentiment in favor of 
certain measures, to hold up to condemnation those 
men who oppose the measures which he advocates. 
There is a further curious state of mind in which the 
public has fallen during the last decade or so, and 
that is, that in any controversy between the Presi- 
dent and Congress it believes that the President is 
always right and Congress is always wrong. The 
public is seldom discriminating and rarely if ever 
does it know the facts in connection with any dispute, 
and it is because of its haste to jump at a conclusion 
and to pronounce judgment on insufficient evidence 


_that the President has the advantage. He is per- 


mitted the first word, and what the President says 
is given more space and treated with greater dignity 
than what Congress says. A message from the Presi- 
dent is almost invariably printed in full, and those 
persons who do not read it at length get its substance 
through the headlines and the comment, and in that 
way the essence of what the President says is known; 
while what Congress says is always abridged, and in 
the condensation much of the force and vitality is 
lost. What still further strengthens the hold the 
President has over the popular mind is the very 
general but very unjust belief that Congress is a 
dishonest body, in league with the “ interests,” more 
zealous to protect the despoilers of the people than to 
defend the people from despoilment; and because the 
President is the champion of the masses he is driven 
to do battle with Congress. 

Mr. Roosevelt knows only too well this feeling, in 
fact, it is bringing no unwarranted charge against 
him that he has done more than any one else to en- 
courage this belief and to create the impression in 
the mind of the public that while he was always 
honest Congress was always dishonest, and that the 
reason he was unable to remain on good terms with 
Congress was that while he countenanced only such 
legislation as was in the interests of the people, 
Congress advocated measures that could not stand too 
rigid a scrutiny. A President unrestrained by con- 
science, his oath of office, or the rules of fair play 
can easily enough put Congress in a bad light. 
Every one will recall Mr. Roosevelt’s denunciation of 
Congress in his message of 1908 because Congress had 
properly called a halt on the President for his illegal 
use of the secret service. Mr. Roosevelt, regarding 
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the government as his personal property, had _per- 
verted the secret service and made it an engine of 
oppression; had not Congress stayed his hand the 
methods of the Russian political police would have 
been introduced into the United States, no man 
would have been safe from domiciliary visits, no per- 
son’s correspondence would have been inviolate, any 
man’s liberty would have been at the mercy of a 
trumped-up charge. What happened then cannot 
have been forgotten. Mr. Roosevelt sent an insulting 
message to Congress practically telling Congress that 
it was a parcel of thieves and scoundrels, and that the 
reason why it sought to cripple the secret service was 
that Congressmen were afraid to be investigated by 
secret-service agents. To the average person there 
was only one inference to be drawn, in fact, no other 
conclusion was possible—President Roosevelt knew 
that Congress was corrupt, President Roosevelt wanted 
this corruption revealed, and of course had to employ 
the government detectives for that purpose, and Con- 
gress, aware of its guilt, naturally took every means 
in its power to tie the hands of the President. 

There is further reason why the President possesses 
a power greater than that of any constitutional 
monarch. He alone of all rulers governing under a 
constitution is able to veto legislation, and that 
power of veto makes the President equivalent to two 
thirds of both House and Senate, for a bill that he 
has vetoed can only become a law after it has been 
passed by a vote of two-thirds of both Houses. In 
theory the British Crown has the right to veto legis- 
lation or to withhold approval of it, but that is 
merely a theoretical fiction, and legislation that has 
received the sanction of Parliament encounters no 
obstacle from the sovereign. But the President’s 
exercise of the veto, as every one knows, is not a 
fiction, but a fact, and it is a prerogative freely used. 
There is never a session of Congress when bills ar? 
not vetoed, and, in the session just closed, Presider 
Taft vetoed tariff bills that commanded a two-thirds 
vote in the House and were backed by a majority of 
the people, but only failed to become laws because a 
bare third of the Senate was in opposition. The 
President’s power over legislation, therefore, is greater 
than a majority of Congress and greater than a ma- 
jority of the whole country; and yet even that does 
not tell the measure of his full power. His threat 
of the veto always hangs over Congress. It is suffi- 
cient for Congress to know that he will veto a bill! 
if it contains certain provisions, or that he will veto 
a bill unless it contains provisions upon which he 
insists, for the bill to be changed in conformity with 
his demands. At every session the unexercised veto 
is more potent than the actual vetoes that defeat 
legislation or compel its modification to secure the 
Presidential approval. 

The framers of the Constitution believed they were 
justified in putting this enormous power in the hands 
of the President because it was not their intention 
to make the President either the master or the 
servant of Congress, but to make the Legislature a 
free agent in its field and to leave the Executive un- 
coerced by the lawmaking body. But while the 
President has been able to retain his independence 
Congress has yielded to Presidential coercion and 
the “government” is now the President. 

As President Mr. Roosevelt showed that even with 
all the limitations of the Constitution it was but a 
step to dictatorship, and that a President who held 
the law in contempt could with a stroke of his pen 
destroy the law. No dictator ever used power more 
arbitrarily than did Mr. Roosevelt when- he ordered 
the dishonorable discharge of a battalion of Negro 
infantrymen, and declared these men forever in- 
eligible to appointment in the civil service of the 
United States, thus depriving them of their civil 
rights. His action, of course, was illegal, and later 
he was forced to revoke it, but he did then what 
dictators have always done, acted on ecaprice or to 
gratify a whim or to seek revenge or to curry faver. 
He acted as a dictator and usurped the power of Con- 
gress when he signed the pension order of March 16, 
1904, establishing an old-age pension for Civil War 
veterans. As a dictator he set the law aside when 
he gave his personal permission to the Steel Trust to 
absorb the Tennessee Coal and Iron Company. He 
was a dictator, and he seized the Isthmus of Panama. 
A dictator has always feared a free and independent 


press, so he used unconstitutional methods to try to 


secure the conviction of certain newspapers for libel. 
One might, if necessary, fill much space with a list of 
Mr. , Roosevelt’s- illegal and unconstitutional acts, but 
enough has been said. And enough has been said to 
show the danger that will surely follow should the 
American people be so blind to their interests as to 
elect Mr. Roosevelt to the Presidency and to substi- 
tute for the Constitution and the orderly process of 
law the unrestrained caprices of an irresponsible 
dictator. 




















COMMENTS OF THE PRESS 


AN interesting speculation as to the outcome of the 
election is propeunded by Colonel Harvey of The North 
American Review in the pages of the latest issue of 
that periodical. The problem is based on the belief 
that Wilson is certain of a plurality, but may not get 
the majority which is requisite. ‘The lack of such 
majority in the Electoral College would throw the 
election into the House of Representatives and Con- 
gress would become the arbiter. The reasonableness 
of the failure of the people to elect is not to be denied 
in view of the very extraordinary triangular battle pre- 
cipitated by Roosevelt in that fierce desire to beat 
his former friend at any odds so virulently shown, 
for that is sharply suspected to have been his ulterior 
motive. 

This would give the Bull Moose his chance, and no 
doubt his adherents would contribute to such a con- 
juncture of improbabilities as far as they could at the 
risk of any disturbance to the business of the nation. 
Such a coneatenation of improbabilities, such a Gor- 
dian knot of “ifs,” “ buts,” and ‘ perhapses,” need 
not keep any patriot awake o’ nights. But it is 
clearly possible. It furnishes a curious commentary 
on our complex constitutional law.—New York Com- 
mercial, eee 

Such a result would necessitate another Presidential 
election next year, from which catastrophe the coun- 
try should be spared by choosing a triumphant ma- 
jority of Republican Presidential electors next No- 
vember whose choice in the Electoral College will be 
William H. Taft—Philadelphia Press. 

There are altogether too many “ifs” in Colonel 
Harvey’s article, and the probability of President Taft 
having a decided majority of the Electoral College 
robs the Colonel’s effusion of all merit save that of 
ingenuity.—Paterson Call. 

If the election ever comes to the Senate the absten- 
tion of four Senators w auld prevent an election al- 
together, in which case, under the law of succession, 
Secretary of State Knox would, as Colonel Harvey 
points out, become President. But he would have to 
convene the new Congress in special session within 
twenty days, and Congress would have to call a special 
Presidential election in the year 1913. Which would 
give the Progressives another chance at the polls. 
There is a distant possibility that we shall have two 
Presidential years in succession.—New York Mail. 








Colonel Harvey points out that on the basis of the 
Congressional vote of 1910 Governor Wilson ought to 
have 290 electoral votes, and, dividing the Republican 
States between his two opponents according to their 
apparent strength in each, Mr. Taft would have 156 
votes, Mr. Roosevelt 63, while Maine, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, and Rhode Island, with 22 votes, are set down 
as “ divided.” His definite conclusions are that Roose- 
velt cannot be elected, that Taft cannot be elected, 
and that if Wilson does not obtain a clear majority 
in the Electoral College the campaign will have as its 
result the perpetration upon everybody except James 
S. Sherman or, possibly, Secretary Knox of the great- 
est joke of this or any other age—New York Times. 





This curious thesis is worked out with minute detail 
through the peculiarities of the law regulating the 
count of the votes and the order of succession, and the 
present strength and relation of parties actually exist- 
ing in the two Houses of Congress, in the event that 
no candidate receives a majority of the electoral vote. 

The Roosevelt support is made up of three classes: 
those who are down and out of the Republican party— 
the ex-office-holders—who think that if he gets back 
they will get back and are misled by the ignis fatuus 
that he may get back; those children in politics who 
take him at his word and will believe nothing, though 
it be proven against him; and the riffraff of excite- 
ment-seekers, who follow the circus of political tom- 
foolery and noise and divide their worship between 
the Ringmaster and the Elephant. No honest, intelli- 
gent working-man can be bamboozled by the stuff and 
nonsense trolled off by the Boss-boss of Bull-Moosedom. 
He will probably take two-fifths of the Republican 
vote from Taft. But he will not take one-fifth—nor 
one-twentieth—of the Democratic vote from Wilson 
and Marshall. If the total vote be sixteen millions, 
the Courier-Journal makes this guess as to the di- 
vision: 


DEMROOTATR ov ia scsins cous SSncasehaeiaowee 8,500,000 
BAOROMPBNE s.i65s scdie 6 yet exsereecxagae ee 5,000,000 
OOROWING 5.60.55 «5k 06494 55-45:60 54546 5d6dRS 1,500,000 
Socialists, Prohibitionists, et al............ 1,000,000 

BA sbi Cewek 95:88 bes tee AS eae 16,000,000 


The Courier-Journal has expressed the opinion, and 
it holds to that opinion, that nothing can defeat the 
Democratic Presidential ticket. Colonel Harvey’s anal- 
ysis is both intelligent and ingenious. But party 
lines, we think, will show themselves more distinctly 
than he allows. 

Yet these speculations make mighty interesting read- 
ing and embrace much that intelligent Americans 
should know about and think about.—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. ao 

Of course this is all a weird possibility, but what a 
joke on us all would it be were “ Sunny Jim” of Utica 
to be the next President—Holyoke Transcript. 





sut this sort of speculation serves only for popular 
entertainment and is given to satisfy that class of 
people who like to solve puzzles and mathematical 
equations. Every prospect points to the conclusion 
that Governor Wilson will have a large majority of 


the Electoral College, and the chances for that result 
grow better with the progress of time.—Nashville 
Banner. 





It is conceded that Woodrow Wilson will get a 
plurality of the votes of the Electoral College, but the 
opinion is expressed by Colonel Harvey, in an article 
in The North American Review, that the candidacy 
of Roosevelt may throw the election into the House of 
tepresentatives. which, voting by States, would not 
be able to elect, inasmuch as there would be a tie vote 
in that body, and that the Vice-President chosen by 
the Senate would then become President, and in that 
event the Hon. “Jim” Sherman would be the suc- 
cessor to President Taft; whereupon the Springfield 
Republican recommends that anti-Taft Republicans 
vote for "Wilson in order that he may be given a 
positive majority in the Electoral College—Harris- 
burg Independent. omer’ 

This discussion of these possible contingencies has 
an interest, but the probability against such an ex- 
ceptional situation is so strong there is no cause for 
apprehension. The political indications are already 
pointing to a majority for Wilson and Marshall in the 
Electoral College, and there are good reasons for be- 
lieving that the Democratic ticket will increase as the 
campaign progresses.—Nashville Democrat. 





So does Harvey discover a “danger” of Sherman, 
and at once eliminates him. The incident serves to 
call attention to the possibilities of no election by the 
people and to the Constitutional and statutory pro- 
visions for filling the vacancy. It will be admitted 
there are many possible complications, all of which 
might be remedied by appropriate legislation.— 
Johnstown Tribune. 


Colonel George Harvey has it all figured out that if 
no candidate receives a majority in the Electoral Col- 
lege, and the election is thrown into Congress, that 
James Schoolcraft Sherman may be the President for 
the next four years. A man as gloomy as Colonel 
Harvey must be tempted a dozen times a day to jump 
off the Brooklyn Bridge——Kansas City Star. 





But fact is fact, and the tickets are realities upon 
which theory will work no change. If Colonel Harvey’s 
analysis should prove correct, the last nomination to 
the Vice-Presidency of any but a man holding full 
Presidential qualifications may be presumed to have 
been made.—Rutland News. 





It is argued that the triangular contest is likely 
to. produce this unusual condition. It is possible, of 
course, but highly improbable, for an awakened Ameri- 
can citizenship has no intention of dividing its strength 
to the danger-point. Some of the States that are 
being counted for Taft or Roosevelt will be found in 
the Wilson column. ‘There is no reason, therefore, 
for apprehension that a shuttlecock is to be made of 
the Presidential office. Every day that intervenes be- 
{ween now and the election will add strength to the 
Democratic cause and its candidate-—Pittsburg Post. 





Of course, no one seriously regards such a mix-up 
as more than remotely possible, for the reason that 
there is every assurance that Governor Wilson will 
not only have a majority of the votes in the Electoral 
College, but a good many to spare. The campaign, 
however, is just opening and there is no foreknowing 
what it may develop in the next two months. Up to 
the present the third party has developed no formi- 
dable strength and is at a decided disadvantage in a 
contest with the two old parties with an established 
organization and powerful prestige. Much will depend, 
of course, upon the following the Bull Moose will be 
able to draw from the two old parties and the per- 
centage from each. It is generally assumed that Roose- 
velt’s following will come mainly from the Republican 
ranks, but he may possibly draw somewhat from the 
Democratic party also. If the Bull Moose gain should 
come equally from the two old parties it would leave 
the advantage with Taft, the independent voters hold- 
ing the balance of power as usual.—San Antonio Ez- 
press. PE 

Colonel Harvey’s article on how Mr. Knox may be 
made President would have made interesting reading 
for the Secretary of State on his ocean voyage to Japan 
if he could have got it in time.—Elizabeth Journal. 





“Tf it should turn out as George Harvey fears, and 
the House of Representatives should have to elect a 
President of the United States, what hall is there in 
Washington big enough to accommodate the Colonel 
and his red-bandanna army while they are at the 
capital bulldozing the electors?” asks the Philadelphia 
Ledger. But what is to prevent the Third Termer from 
holding a rump Electoral College meeting, declare 
himself the chosen President, and proceed to take 
the oath of office?—Macon Telegraph. 





There is nothing preposterous about the deduction. 
But there is one immense “ if.” Woodrow Wilson is 
apparently so certain of an Electoral College majority 
that suppositions based on his failure are profitless. 
Moreover, if Marshall and Johnson are the two lead- 
ing Vice-Presidential candidates in the Electoral Col- 
lege, as they are likely to be, the name of Mr. Sherman 
could not, under the restrictions of the Twelfth Amend- 
ment, even be considered by the Senate.—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 





There is a lot of truth and good sense in Colonel 
Harvey’s analysis of the situation. He explains the 
Roosevelt appeal better and more vividly than the ma- 
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jerity of other writers who have attempted the same 
task. 

But it must be remembered that the Roosevelt appeal 
is an appeal of promises alone. It is easy to promise 
good wages, short hours, pensions, a chance for happi- 
ness and advancement for every one. Such appeals 
awake expectations which it is hard to fulfil. 

Roosevelt is by birth, breeding, and disposition an 
aristocrat. He is in reality far more of an aristocrat 
than either Taft or Wilson. But he loves power more 
than-anything else in the world. He knows that in 
this country the only way to political power lies, not 
in an assumption of aristocracy, but in an appeal to 
democracy. Taft is too honest to promise impossibili- 
ties and is always better in deeds than in words. It 
cannot be denied that Roosevelt’s promises have ap- 
pealed to many. But they will be the worst disap- 
pointed people on the surface of the earth if they ex- 
pect that all these promises will be made realities.— 
Rochester Times. 





‘ 


But, after all, while these dissertations on “ no elee- 
tion in the College,” “no election in the House,” and 
* possible choice in the Senate ” make interesting read- 
ing and are well enjoyed, the fact stands out that the 
peculiar situations which the newspaper-writers create 
on which to construct their air-castle building will 
not present themselves. 

Governor Woodrow Wilson will go into the Electoral 
College with a large and clear majority over Mr. Taft 
and Colonel Roosevelt combined. The Republican can- 
didates will divide the Republican minority in the 
college. But the Wilson majority will be so unmis- 
takable that possible elections by the House or Senate 
will be shown to have been but idle dreams.—A ugusta 
Chronicle. 





Colonel Harvey’s ingenious exposition that a vote 
for Taft or for Roosevelt is, in effect, a vote for James 
Schooleraft Sherman, while a vote for Wilson is pre- 
cisely what it purports to be, cannot fail to increase 
the Democratic vote. The chance of Mr. Sherman’s 
accession to the Presidency is not very serious, but 
the mere possibility of installing “Sunny Jim,” nomi- 
nated because he is the embodiment of standpatism, 
in the White House, is enough to scare thoughtful 
Republicans who are not hopeless reactionaries into 
voting for Wilson and Marshall.—Philadelphia Record. 





And in such a contingency as Colonel Harvey sup- 
poses, the prospects are most excellent that our own 
Hiram Johnson would become President. And, indeed, 
that seems to a disinterested observer the most likely 
outcome of the present national political situation— 
Santa Barbara Independent. 





Colonel Harvey sees a remote possibility that Secre- 
tary of State Knox will become acting President pend- 
ing a new election in 1913. Almost anything is apt 
to happen in these strange political times.—Pittsfield 
Eagle. 





We must admit that ali these possibilities exist, 
as do also many others, if one has the inclination to 
work them out through calculations and combinations 
that are as curious as they are involved. The truth 
of the matter is, however, that they are not worth 
worrying about. It will be time enough to cross the 
bridges that are reared through these speculations 
when we come to them. ‘The fact remains that if 
Governor Wilson carries New York State he cannot 
be beaten through any combination that is likely to 
arise or that may be considered as the remotest pos- 
sibility; and the further fact stands just as surely 
before the people that Governor Wilson will carry this 
State if he is not bétrayed by members of his own 
party.—Utica Observer. 








Of course, Colonel Harvey does not really believe in 
this day-nightmare which he has projected on the 
screen of publicity by the light of his imagination. He 
concedes a plurality to Wilson, and we suspect that, 
if pressed, he would concede him also a majority of 
the electoral vote. The possibility whose awful aspect 
he presents to public view should be a powerful argu- 
ment for making Wilson’s election practically unani- 
mous. Colonel Harvey insists that neither Taft nor 
Roosevelt can obtain a majority, which is reasonably 
certain, and that a vote for either might be a vote 
for Sherman. Is that not reason enough why Repub- 
licans, Progressives, and Democrats alike should unite 
on Wilson?—Philadelphia Record. 





Colonel George Harvey, the editor of The North 
American Review, is apparently laying the ground for 
a prediction that Wilson and Marshall will be elected 
next November. In the September number of the 
Review the Colonel examines the entire outlook, going 
at great length into the situation which might throw 
the election of President into the House of Representa- 
tives, which might not be able to decide, and which 
might result in a deadlock in the Senate over the 
Vice-President, and in the end result in Secretary Knox 
becoming President by virtue of the Presidential Suc- 
cession Act. 

If the country votes as it did in 1910 for Congress, 
and if the Republican States divide between Mr. Taft 
and the Third Termer, as they now promise to do, 
there will be an election at the polls, and the result 
in the Electoral College is figured as follows: 

Wilson, 298; Taft, 167; Third Termer, 66; majority 
for Wilson, 65. - 

The situation in the country is very unusual and 
this year predictions should be made with care.—New 
York Herald, 
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The Gentler View 
By FLORIDA PIER 
The Younger Dramatists, Etc. 


THE younger dramatists have found a 
simple method of being diverting. They 
choose a trite dramatic theme, place it 
in homely surroundings, and then make 
all their characters react honestly to it. 
We are so unaccustomed to honesty that 
it is as exhilarating as high comedy and 
infinitely more thrilling than conventional 
stage indiscretions. The excitement of 
having escaped from the moralists, which 
long ago ceased to be any excitement at 
all, is exchanged for the extreme raciness 
of having escaped from the artificiality 
of stage conventions. The characters 
recognize no necessity whatever of being 
dramatic. They spoil one another’s atti- 
tudes, they prick their own bubbles and 
are perversely flat, they threaten the situ- 
ation that permits the play to continue. 

A dozen times during a performance 
of any of the really modern plays—of 
course there are very few of them—the 
play has the narrowest escape from end- 
ing abruptly from the sheer naturalness 
of the characters. They refuse to feel 
insulted, or shocked, or down-trodden, or 
persecuted, or revengeful, or any of the 
other garish emotions. They are bored 
or amused or at most argumentative. 
They have a horrible tendency to be gayly 
interested in their own emotions which 
disperses the emotion instantly and leaves 
the dramatist in a precarious position. 

The audience has all the zest of watch- 
ing a contest between the author and his 
characters. It would be quite justified 
in taking bets as to whether it did not 
run a chance of being. turned out of the 
theater before nine. At any moment 
some one may say, “ Oh, well, have it your 
own way”; or some one else may sum 
up, “ But, after all, it is just a common 
social phenomenon; it’s quite in line with 
evolution’; and then no one will take 
any more notice of the situation and each 
character will return to his daily routine. 
It seems delightful luck if the author 
escapes any such cutbreak of reasonable- 
ness. We laugh and congratulate him and 
ourselves. 

Long ago we longed to know how great 
folk looked and lived and acted, and our 
curiosity has been satisfied. We are in- 
undated with kings who nonchalantly 
wandered in and out of neat comedies. 
We know thoroughly the simple satins 
worn by the excessively rich; we have 
had great and decorative people ad 
nauseam. Now the diverting younger 
dramatists are giving us the one thing 
we do not know, and that is ourselves. 
The millions of usual people with homely 
ways and uncultured bluntness of senti- 
ment are being shown themselves. When 
they see their own awful furniture and 
their own proper theories thinly covering 
their actual attitudes, and the attitudes 
breaking from cover so brazenly and 
simple and inconveniently, they are more 
amused than they have ever been before. 
If they do not admit it, that is because 
they have a theory that modern drama is 
not amusing; and if they cannot let it 
alone, that is because they have more 
honesty than theory. 

There is a droll quirk in human nature 
that makes some of us feel a certain 
immodesty about talking interestingly in 
public places. If any one starts a~sub- 
ject of real interest we look uncomfortable 
and feel the conversationalist to be lack- 
ing in a certain sense of delicate fitness. 
We do not mind being interesting in the 
guarded privacy of a téte-d-téte, and we 
do not in the least mind being incon- 
sequent and dull in public. In fact, when 
we are the latter we feel perfectly re- 
spectable and experience no qualms if the 
people at the next table look in our 
direction. Britishers exhibit this trait 
with trying frequency. It may be part 
of their rabid desire for privacy. To ex- 
press an opinion where there is any 
danger of its being overheard is to give 
oneself away, and to strangers whom one 
knows nothing about. One must, if pos- 
sible, look so blank that no observer could 
say with any assurance whether one pos- 
sessed either mind or emotions. 

One’s conversation must maintain the 
same dead level of blankness, for to per- 
mit the man sitting next you in the car 
to know that you are interested in archi- 
tecture or why you believe Spain to be 
a decadent country—why, hang it all! 
you might, as well have the fellow to 
dinner. Men—who, in spite of tradition, 
are the real upholders of decorum—have 
this feeling much more strongly than 
women, and Great Britain, being the 
masculine country it is, is naturally the 
place where the feeling flourishes. 

One always has a sense, when in a 
crowd of English people, that they are 
each waiting for all the rest to go before 
they say what they have it in them to 
say. That may be the reason why, when 
one overhears them, they are eternally 
uttering perfunctory comments on the 
weather, They have been waiting since 
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the beginning of time for every one else 
to go, and now they have given up hope 
and they retain only the habit of in- 
hibition. 


There are people who like to be em- 
braced at stipulated times, and if you 
embrace them at any other time for no 
reason except that it occurred to you as 
a nice idea, they do not know what to do 
with such a derelict of a demonstration, 
and feel quite embarrassed at having it 
on their hands: They like it when they 
are starting on a journey; then they ex- 
pect it just as they are picking up their 
umbrella and ‘bag. Or in the morning 
just as you enter the breakfast-room. 
Embraces taken in this way are parts of 
routine and can be fitted in quite com- 
fortably. Whereas an isolated embrace 
is so emotional and requires some sort of 
spontaneous return and even perhaps an 
increase in intimacy. One never knows 
the precise amount of affection implied— 
it may be disturbingly much. This points 
the advantage of the early morning and 
railway kiss. They are so impersonal 
that the latter might be received from the 
porter without any one noticing the mis- 
take. 





The Sun as a Lighthouse- 
keeper 

THE sun is the most trustworthy of 
lighthouse-keepers. The sun, or the heat 
from it, lights many hundreds of beacons 
along our coasts and waterways evening 
after evening and extinguishes them 
punctually every morning. They are 
guides on land and sea that never are 


touched by human hands from one 
month’s end to another. The way in 
which the United States government, 


through its Lighthouse Board, has utilized 
the services of the sun and made that 
great lamp of heaven a faithful and un- 
erring servant is most interesting. 

The discovery of acetylene gas was the 
first step toward retiring the lonely 
keepers of the little lights in far-off 
places. Modern magic was not slow in 
recognizing the fact that by the applica- 
tion of certain well-known scientific prin- 
ciples the lighting of the great chains of 
beacons that girdle the coasts of the two 
seas and the Gulf and cover the Great 
Lakes and every navigable stream in our 
huge country could be much simplified. 
The United States did not become inter- 
ested in the acetylene light and its auto- 
matically generating gas buoy until about 
six years ago and did not adopt it until 
1908. Then the engineers of the Light- 
house Board devised some wonderful im- 
provements, among them the utilization 
of the sun. In the last three years many 
hundreds of the old type of lanterns afloat 
and ashore have been superseded by this 
new device. About sixty of them have 
been installed in Alaska this year. 

The self-lighting and self-extinguishing 
acetylene beacon is a very simple thing, 
but it depends almost entirely on the 
“sun valve,” which is one of the most 
wonderful but least complex of the 
achievements of modern science. 

In the first place, the source of light 
for these lone beacons is dissolved acety- 
lene, which is stored under pressure in 
steel cylinders. One of these cylinders 
can be charged with enough gas to last 
a small beacon three years. Usually, 
however, in the case of floating buoys, a 
six months’ supply is all that is neces- 
sary, as such buoys are overhauled and 
painted twice a year. Knowing the size 
of the flame and its hourly consumption 
of gas, it is very easy to compute how 
long a cylinderful will last and how often 
it will need to be visited. That is all 
the care the light will need. The sun 
valve does the rest. 

The scientific principle upon which the 
sun valve depends is that light-waves 
become transformed in different degrees, 
according to the nature of the intercept- 
ing body. Sunlight upon dark surfaces 
is converted into heat and heat produces 
expansion. This expansion is especially 
perceptible in certain metals. In a care- 
fully sealed and substantially mounted 
glass jar nearly a foot high and about 
one-fourth that in diameter a thick black 
rod is placed perpendicularly through the 
center. It is supported by three slenderer 
rods of highly polished copper. The big 
black rod is of copper also and is coated 
with lampblack to make it absorb light 
to the greatest possible degree. The sup- 
porting rods reflect light without absorb- 
ing it and do, not expand or contract to 
the same extent as the largest rod. 

The thick black piece of copper in the 
center of the jar is extremely sensitive 
to light and heat. As the sun appears 
and the atmosphere grows warmer in the 
morning this rod lengthens. It pushes 
down into the metal chamber in which the 
glass jar rests and touches the end of a 
lever. It presses down on this lever, 
which is controlled by a spring, and cuts 
off the flow of tne gas to the lamp. 

When the sun disappears from view in 





the evening and the temperature of the 
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air falls the process is reversed. The rod 
contracts and releases its pressure on the 
lever, allowing the gas to flow upward to 
the lamp. The gas is ignited by a little 
pilot flame that is never extinguished. 
Thus the beacon is lighted at the proper 
time and is put out when it is no longer 
needed, although along desolate coasts it 
may never gladden the human eye for 
months at a time. 

The engineers of the Lighthouse Board 
say that the precision of this device is 
almost incredible. It can be used with 
equal certainty in equatorial heat and in 
polar cold, for it responds with the utmost 
accuracy to small variations in tempera- 
ture. It is used on lonely islands in the 
Pacific. There are nearly a hundred of 
these sun-valve beacons in Alaska. In 
summer they are aids to navigation and 
in winter they guide the travelers on dog- 
sledges over the frozen wastes. 

The Lighthouse Board, which has charge 
of the construction and maintenance of 
lighthouses, light-vessels, lighthouse de- 
pots, beacons, fog signals, buoys and their 
appendages, and all the property that ap- 
pertains to them, is now one of the di- 
visions of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor. Before the creation of that 
department it was a distinct bureau of 
the Treasury Department. Its practical 
supervision is still in the hands of navy 
and army officers specially detailed to 
these duties’ by the secretaries of the 
navy and of war. Army men of the 
Engineer Corps look after the construc- 
tion of important buildings, like those 
along the seacoast and the Great Lakes. 
This dovetails with the supervision by the 
War Department of the river and harbor 
works. Naval officers of the proper rank 
and experience are assigned as inspectors 
of the nineteen districts, and in the inland 
service especially they are substantially 
the executive heads. Their word is law. 
The position of chairman of the Light- 
house Board at Washington is a post of 
great dignity and importance and always 
goes to the navy. Admirals Dewey, 
Schley, Walker, Evans, and other sailors 
of renown have held this post. 

The Lighthouse Service of the United 
States costs about $5,000,000 a year. The 
greater part of this sum is used in caring 
for the lighting of the coasts. 





Breeding Market Horses 


Not only is there a greater demand for 
horses than there has ever been, but 
prices range high for stock really adapted 
to the market. Often breeders complain 
that when they offer their horses for sale 
they cannot get anywhere near the prices 
quoted in the market reports, and investi- 
gation proves that this complaint is well 
founded. Also, however, it develops that 
few of the smaller breeders understand 
the market classes of horses, and fre- 
quently much time, labor, and money is 
given to the production of a lot of horses 
for which there is but a poor market. 

The principal factors that determine 
the market value of horses are soundness, 
conformation, quality, condition, action, 
age, color, and _ tractability. Market 
horses are classed into draughts, chunks, 
wagon horses, carriage horses, road horses, 
and saddle horses. ‘The draughts must 
be broad, massive, ruggedly built, with 
great strength and weight. They should 
stand from 15.3 to 17.2 hands high, and 
weigh from 1,600 pounds up. Chunks are 
short-legged, thick-barreled animals, 
weighing up to 1,500 pounds, and about 
15 hands high. 

Wagon horses are those used for gen- 
eral business purposes, in the artillery, 
and in ‘fire departments. They must have 
speed, great strength, clean limbs, and a 
strong quality of bone; they must be 
close-coupled, have a broad, deep chest, 
and good action. They should stand from 
15 to 17.2 hands high, and weigh from 
1,050 pounds for artillery horses up to 
1,700 pounds for fire-department use. 

Carriage horses, in the market classi- 
fication, are full-made, round-bodied ani- 
mals of high quality, fair speed, and a 
great deal of action. They must have the 
long, arched neck; small, neat head; level 
croup, and short, well-muscled back so 
greatly prized in cobs and coach horses. 
They should range in height from 14.1 to 
16.1 hands, and weigh not more than 
1,250 pounds. Road horses are distin- 
guished from carriage horses by more 
litheness of build and greater angularity 
of form. 

Saddle horses must have sureness of 
foot, ease of carriage, and gentle manners. 
To be sure of foot they must possess high 
withers, a short, strong back, and an 
abundance of energy. This general class 
is divided into more specific groups of 
five-gaited and _ three-gaited saddlers, 
hunters, cavalry mounts, and polo ponies. 

The breed of a horse has comparatively 
little influence on his market value at 
the present time, the individuality and 
conformation ‘of the particular animal 
and his market class being the things 
that count most, 
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to see the railways increase their 
equipment proportionately to the 
normal increase in their business. 
Tonnage is increasing all the time 
and more cars and locomotives are 
needed to take care of it—nobody 
disputes that, the intelligent shipper 
The division of opinion comes over the 





least of all. 
question as to how much increase in facilities is neces- 


sary. The railroads, the shippers claim, want to buy 
too many cars and locomotives and spend too much 
money in other ways, taking it out of them (the ship- 
pers) in the form of high freight-rates. To this the 
railroads make reply that, far from spending too much 
money to take care of the normal increase in business, 
they’re being regulated into a condition where they 
can’t spend nearly enough. Just wait until the next 
time that business gets really active, they have been 
saying all along, and it will become quickly enough 
apparent that facilities and equipment have not been 
sufficiently extended. 

There is every indication that the question will be 
put to the test in the very near future. Never before 
in the history of the country has there been such a 
volume of railroad tonnage in sight. There have been 
plenty of times when business has been better than it 
is at present, but never before has such a movement 


of general merchandise come coincident with the 
marketing of a bumper ecrep. For two years business 
has been conducted on a hand-to-mouth basis. Now, 


suddenly merchants all over the country have started 
in to restock their shelves. On top of the merchandise 
movement set up by that, what promises to be the 
biggest crop ever harvested has got to be moved. 

It is to be a great test of what the railroads can do, 
or rather, of what they are at present equipped to do. 
It is to be a fair test, too, because it is in the rail- 
roads’ interest to move the business offered them as 
expeditiously as possible. For over a month .now, 
indeed, the railroads have been doing everything in 
their power in the way of preparation. Big shippers 
have all been approached with the request to hasten 
to the greatest possible extent shipments of heavy and 
bulky merchandise so as to clear the tracks for the 
movement of actual crop products. Shippers’ associa- 
tions have been urged to get their members to use all 
possible despatch in the loading and unloading of cars, 
so that capacity may be utilized to the greatest pos- 
sible extent. In all the various branches of the trans- 
portation industry nothing has been left undone which 
might tend to facilitate the merchandise movement and 
obviate the danger of freight congestion—something the 
railroads fear more than do the shippers themselves. 

That the railroads have tackled the problem of 
moving the big tonnage in sight in a whole-hearted 
way is plain enough. Whether or not facilities will 
prove adequate is, however, another question. It is 
only the middle of September now, with the bulk of 
the merchandise movement still to come, but already 
reports coming in from various traffic centers indicate 
that the supply of cars is beginning to fun low. To 
a certain extent, of course, this may be due to the 
extraordinary efforts made to bring about as early a 
movement of freight as possible, and a response on 
the part of shippers which resulted in unusually 
active transportation conditions during August. But 
even so, the fact that by what is no more than a pre- 
liminary movement of freight practically the whole 
surplus of cars has been absorbed does not speak well 
for what is going to happen when once the main move- 
ment sets in in earnest. 

The fact of the matter—and it is a fact which need 
not be taken on the authority of the railroads—ia 
that during the past few years purchases of cars and 
locomotives have been kept down to the lowest pos- 
sible point. The closing months of 1906 and of 1907 
saw a serious shortage of equipment, but the year after 
the panic was naturally not a time for purchases on 
any considerable scaie, retrenchment in all directions 
being then in order. Nineteen hundred and nine saw 
a more liberal provision for their needs on the part 
of the railroads, the second half of the year, particu- 
larly, when business seemed to be recovering rapidly, 
being marked by substantial purchases. The business 
improvement turning out, however, to be short-lived, 
the railroads soon enough began to cut down on their 
purchases. Just after that, the labor situation be- 
coming acute, equipment buying was still further cur- 
tailed. Then, along in 1910, came the threat of a 
general strike, with the subsequent granting by the 
railways of general wage increases on the understand- 
ing that they would be allowed to recoup themselves 
by advancing freight-rates. From that time on, ex- 


penditures for cars and locomotives were further re- 
duced, and when, in February of 1911, the right of 
the railroads to raise their rates was flatly denied, 
buying of equipment came practically to a standstill. 


To get down to actual figures, the total number of 
freight-cars built annually since “ 1907” is as follows: 
1908, 76,555; 1909, 93,570; 1910, 180,945; 1911, 55,- 
931. That makes a total for the four years of 407,001, 
an average of a little over a hundred thousand a year. 

Is that much or little? Mighty little, compared 
with the number built in previous years. As far back 
as 1899 there were built in this country alone (the 
figures for later years include the Canadian output) 
119,886 freight-cars. From then on until 1904 the an- 
nual average was 141,652. Nineteen hundred and four 
was a year of depression and saw a big falling off, but 
the next year car construction was resumed on a big 
scale. Output in 1905 was 165,155. In 1906 it rose to 
240,503. In 1907 no less than 284,188 cars were actu- 
ally built. In other words, during the three years pre- 
ceding the panic there were built 689,846 cars, an 
annual average of 229,949. 

Figures of this sort make dry reading, but their 
importance is too great to be overlooked. Only too 
clearly do they show the extent to which the railroads 
have lately run behind on their purchases of freight- 
ears. That 1911, the year of the adverse freight-rate 
decision, should have been marked by a falling off in 
the number of cars bought is natural enough, but 
i911, unfortunately, does not stand by itself, being the 
fourth year in succession in which the railroads’ 
purchases of cars were far below their actual require- 
ments. Think of it, an average of only 101,750 freight- 
cars built each year since 1907, when, in the three 
years preceding, the average was 229,949, and, as far 
back as the period between 1899 to 1904, it ran 141,652. 

With locomotives it has been the same thing, though 
not, perhaps, to quite the same degree—a railroad has 
got to have new locomotives, however it may manage 
to get along with worn-out and patched-up freight- 
cars. Locomotives built during the past four years 
have been as follows: 1911, 3,530; 1910, 4,755; 1909, 
2.887; 1908, 2,342. That is an average of 3,378—con- 
siderably less, it is true, than the average of the past 
ten years, but still relatively far better than the 
showing made by freight-cars. 

From these figures showing the amount of cars and 
locomotives built during the past few years it is plain 
enough that the railroads face the record-breaking 
tonnage in sight decidedly short of equipment. With- 
out doubt there are plenty of exceptions to the rule. 
Some roads are better off than others and have 
steadily provided for their growing needs. But with 
the total of equipment built so far below normal, that 
only emphasizes the position of those roads which 
have been unable so to provide for themselves. 

That this condition of things is bound to make 
trouble when once the big merchandise movement gets 
into full swing is freely admitted in transportation 
circles. Some road, we will say, which has managed 
to keep up its equipment, hauls a large amount of 
freight to its terminus, where its journey is to be 
continued over some other line. However prompt may 
have been the service afforded by the first carrier, if 
the connecting line is short of equipment the move- 
ment of the merchandise may be indefinitely held up. 
The very fact, indeed, that two or three roads running 
into some important traffic center are well supplied 
with cars and bring in a large volume of freight is 
just what is apt to make trouble unless the connect- 
ing lines are equipped to do their share. 

That is just what happened at Pittsburg five years 
ago when there was developed the greatest freight 
blockade in American railroad history. Over certain 
of the lines running into the city and which were 
able to keep up a free car-movement there came pour- 
ing a volume of traffic which the connecting lines found 
themselves entirely unable to handle. Freight, not a 
little of it perishable, piled up in such a way that 
conditions were developed making impossible even 
such a movement as the railroads had cars to take 
care of. Tremendous losses ensued not only to the 
shippers, but to the railroads themselves. 

If that happened at the end of 1907, when for three 
years an average of 230,000 freight-cars had been 
built and put into service, how much more likely is 
it apt to happen this fall, the end of a four-year 
period in which the annual average output has been 
considerably less than one-half’ as great? 

By no means is it said that congestion this year 
will develop at the same points as five years ago, or 
that its manifestations will be exactly similar. But 
that serious shortages of cars will be seen is a prac- 
tical certainty. The railroads, as has been pointed 
out, have done everything in their power to start the 
movement as early as possible, and so minimize its 
force. But in spite of everything they can do a good 
deal of congestion is inevitable, especially a little later 
or in the season when cotton and corn are moving 
freely at the same time. We are bound, then, to get a 
condition of things wher shippers will be bitterly com- 
plaining that they can’t get the railroads to give them 
any cars and that there is unreasonable delay in the 


delivery of freight. As a matter of fact, if that is 
the worst that happens and there is no recurrence of 
the acute conditions of five years ago, we can count 
ourselves fortunate indeed. By preventing the rail- 
roads from increasing their equipment .in proportion 
to their needs the country has put itself in a position 
where, if the railroad system breaks down and is 
unable to render the service expected, the country has 
only itself to blame. 

How can a recurrence of the danger be avoided? In 
one way only—by such treatment of the railroads as 
will allow them to bring about the needed increase in 
their equipment. 

What that needed increase is may be estimated as 
follows: Between 1890 and 1900 the increase in the 
business handled by the railroads (the measure is the 
number of ton-miles carried) increased 86 per cent. 
Between 1900 and 1910 the increase amounted to 80 
per cent. To assume, therefore, that between 1910 
and 1920 the growth in business will amount to 75 
per cent. is conservative enough. Of that amount 32 
per cent., say, might reasonably be expected to take 
place during the first half of the ten-year period. 

Take 32 per cent. as the probable increase in the 
railroads’ freight business between 1910 and 1915. 
What increase in facilities would be needed to take 
care of that amount of growth in traffic? 

First, with regard to freight-cars. Assuming a con- 
tinuance of the same increase in average capacity per 
car as has taken place in recent years, it will require 
an increase of 586,529 freight-cars to provide in 1915 
a 32 per cent. increase over 1910 in total freight-car 
capacity. 

From 1907 to 1910 the actual current increase in 
the number of freight-cars was at a rate which, if 
continued, will provide only 256,215 freight-cars by 
1915, instead of 586,529, the estimate of requirements. 

Next with regard to locomotives. Assuming that 
locomotives continue to increase in average size at 
the same rate as in past years, to provide by 1915 a 
32 per cent. increase in total power will require an 
increase of 18,633 locomotives. 

From 1907 to 1910 the actual current increase in 
the number of locomotives was at a rate which, if 
continued, will provide only 6,307 locomotives by 1915, 
instead of 18,633, the estimate of requirements. 

So much for the increase in the railroads’ freight 
business and the increase in equipment which is being 
made to meet it. Now how about passenger traffic? 

The railroads’ passenger traffic (the passenger-mile 
is taken as the measure) increased 35.4 per cent. be- 
tween 1890 and 1900. During the next ten years the 
increase was 101.6 per cent. ‘To assume, therefore, 
that the increase in the railroads’ passenger business 
between 1910 and 1920 will amount to 100 per cent. 
is conservative enough. Of that amount 42 per cent., 
say, might reasonably be expected to take place dur- 
ing the first half of the ten-year period. 

Take 42 per cent. as the probable increase in the 
railroads’ passenger business between 1910 and 1915. 
What increase in facilities would be required to take 
care of that amount of growth? 

To provide in 1915 an increase of 42 per cent. in 
passenger-carrying capacity over 1910 would require 
an increase of 9,839 passenger-cars. ; 

From 1907 to 1910 the actual current increase in 
the number of passenger-cars was at a rate which, if 
continued, will provide only 5,557 passenger-cars, in- 
stead of 9,839, the estimate of requirements. 

But may it not be that this low rate of increase in 
locomotive power and car capacity is being offset by 
an augmented rate of increase in yard and main track, 
making it possible for the railroads properly to handle 
the increase in freight and passenger business? A 
fair question enough, but, unfortunately, met by the 
reply that track construction is going on at a slower 
instead of a faster rate. If the average increase in 
construction of new tracks shown from 1907 to 1910 
should continue for the next five years, the increase 
from 1910 to 1915 would be 39,652 miles as compared 
with 48,012 miles between 1900 and 1905. Track con- 
struction, in other words, instead of increasing at a 
faster rate, and thus furnishing an offset to the low 
rate of increase in total locomotive power and freight- 
car capacity, is increasing at a slower rate than was 
the case ten years ago. 

From the figures given above, the only possible con- 
clusion is that the freight and ‘passenger carrying 
facilities of the railroads are not being increased in 
anything like the proportion in which the amount of 
business to be handled is increasing. With business 
quiet as it has been during the past couple of years, 
and not a very great volume of freight moving, the 
railways have been able to get along with the equip- 
ment they had on hand. How well they will be able 
to get along when business gets active and a really 
large tonnage of merchandise begins to move is some- 
thing different. Of that the country seems likely to 
be given a practical demonstration in the near future. 
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The Boomerang 


CoNcERNING the airy antics of the 
boomerang, so many stories have ema- 
nated that the weapon is imagined almost 
as a thing of life, which will leave the 
hand, strike the victim a stunning blow, 
and return to the starting-point. While 
there are many instances of the boom- 
erang glancing against another object and 
returning, the concussion must be such 
as not to deprive the missile of more 
than a small fraction of its velocity. A 
head-on collision would be fatal to a 
return. The fact that the boomerang 
rotates as it goes forth gets it out of 
many difficulties. 

As made by the Australian natives, 
the boomerang is from six inches to four 
feet in length. The latter dimension 
would cause a breadth of less than four 
inches, with a thickness of an inch or 
less. It is bent in the middle at a wide 
angle, and sometimes approaches a ba- 
nana-shaped curve, though too shallow a 
curve detracts from returning qualities. 
The important fashioning for the return 
consists of a slight twist at the ends, 
giving a sort of propeller-like effective- 
ness. The material is hard wood, which 
may be sharpened to a knife edge, giving 
the maximum of weight to a minimum of 
air resistance in a certain part of the 
gyrations. One side is almost flat, the 
other convex. The best implements are 
cut from a limb that has a natural bend 
in the middle. In shaping this to his re- 
quirements, the Australian follows the 
grain of the wood, so that no two 
boomerangs are exactly alike, nor do any 
two make the same aerial trip. The 
peculiarities of each one must be studied. 

The thrower, holding the weapon some- 
what high, with the flat surface outward, 
sends it horizontally to a distance of a 
hundred to three hundred feet. The 
boomerang is set rotating as much as 
possible. _At the end of the forward 
journey there is an upward pressure of 
air on the flat side; or, it may be said, a 
cushion of air is built up, as is the case 
with a curving baseball. The boomerang 
then swerves to the left, rising as it does 
so, and may describe a circle whose diam- 
eter is about equal to the path traversed 
in a straight line. It may rise to 150 
feet, at which height it has passed over 





the thrower. This part of the flight is the 
most wonderful, and looks to be nothing 
less than a contradiction of gravitation. 
It is then that the strange paddlings 
through the air cause the beholder to 
imagine he is looking upon a thing of 
life—something that is imbued with in- 
telligence and wilfulness. As long as the 
rotation persists there will be no fall to 
earth. On being hurled with greatest 
force, the weapon has been known to cir- 
cle the air five times before descending. 

A well-cast boomerang does not drop 
suddenly when its flight is ended, 
especially if the wind is favorable. If 
thrown diagonally against the wind, the 
return will be at an angle from the other 
side—that is, a northeast throw, with a 
north wind, will cause a return from the 
northwest. This is the most advantage- 
ous “ tacking.” If thrown with the wind, 
the missile will go a great distance, but 
will not return. 

After performing a series of circles 
and loops, or at any time when the rotat- 
ing velocity has been exhausted, 
boomerang in the right wind will proceed 
to spin. Here is where the twists at the 
ends will give a motion that is like the 
buoyancy of an aeroplane. The boom- 
erang then hovers in the air, perhaps for 
four or five seconds, before descending to 
the feet of the thrower. The latter mo- 
tion is something like that of a twisted 
leaf that spins as it falls from the tree. 
The boomerang may then be picked from 
the air by an expert. 

It is¢remarkable that this curious in- 
vention should have been achieved by a 
tribe among the lowest of mankind. 
Some of the Australians have even dis- 
covered that a notched surface will give 
the wood more carrying power, a better 
hold upon the air, just what civilization 
discovered and applied to the golf ball. 
Even before getting full value out of the 
boomerang’s flight, the learner is soon 
able to throw it farther than any other 
missile of the same weight. Upon effect- 
ing a return he must manifest consider- 
able agility to evade an unexpected swoop. 

The war boomerangs are not made to 
return, though their movement is suffi- 
ciently erratic and puzzling to the party 
attacked. 




















ENGLAND UNDER WATER 


SIX WEEKS OF ALMOST CONTINUOUS RAIN HAVE INUNDATED HALF ENGLAND, 
THIS PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS A FLOODED DISTRICT IN PETERBOROUGH 





Law-abiding Revolutionists 


Our Revolutionary fathers evinced a 
curious anxiety to keep within the law 
and to observe all legal forms. 

At the beginning of the war the Con- 
tinental Congress was at pains to show 
that the British government was the party 
first to commit illegal acts and provoke 
a breach of the peace, thus throwing the 
responsibility of causing the war upon 
the parent country. 

Accordingly depositions of witnesses to 
the fight at Concord Bridge were taken, 
showing that the British troops did then 
and there “commit violent assaults and 
murder, contrary to the law and peace,” 
and that the people were compelled, in 
self-defense, to resort to force and arms 
to repel such unlawful assaults and at- 
tempts at murder. 

Among these depositions were two taken 
of witnesses who participated in the fight 
at Concord. 

They testified under oath that they were 
members of a militia company and were 
ordered out for the purpose of protecting 
the peace and resisting the attempts of a 
body of lawless men, known as British 





soldiers, to invade the rights and premises 
of the people for the purpose of robbery, 
murder, and so forth. 

That the militia to which they were 
attached stood in line at one end of 
Concord Bridge, while the unlawful com- 
bination opposed to them were drawn up 
in line at the other end of the bridge. 

That the aforesaid combination did, in 
an illegal manner and in violation of the 
peace of the commonwealth, open a mur- 
derous fire of musketry, discharging two 
volleys that resulted in the death of sev- 
erat members of the aforesaid militia 
company; and that it was not until after 
these volleys had been fired that the 
militia company returned the fire. 

It was in this manner, therefore, that 
the Continental Congress proved that the 
overt act was committed by the British 
troops. 7 





“Following” Eyes 


THE fact that the eyes of some por- 
traits follow the observer as he moves to 
different positions has always been looked 
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upon as a triumph of realism. Although 
the phenomenon has been exaggerated in 
some instances, it is not a myth. If the 
eyes of the portrait look at the observer 
in a favorable position, they will con- 
tinue to do so within a wide angle ex- 
tending to any situation where a view 
is possible. Contrarily, if the eyes do 
not intentionally look at the observer, 
they will not do so even though he take 
his station at a point where the painted 
gaze is seemingly directed. 

Suppose that the portrait head is in 
three-quarter face turned to our left, 
with the eyes turned toward the spec- 
tator; If we move to the right we do 
not obtain another view of the head— 
that is, we do not move into the profile 
view that would be the case in real life. 
We see the same three-quarter head, but 
lessened in perspective. The picture it- 
self is on a flat canvas and becomes nar- 
rowed in perspective, as does any flat 
surface that is beheld at less than a right 
angle. A square seen at less than a 
right. angle tends toward the projection 
of an oblong. Under these conditions, 
the face of the portrait becomes elongated 
proportionally. It still looks at the 
spectator because it possesses all the 
drawing that was seen in the front view, 
narrow now because viewed from an acute 
angle. 

This fact will be more readily under- 
stood by the spectator if he will half-close 
his eyes until unable to appreciate the 
surroundings of the picture and the acute 
angle which the painted surface bears to 
him. The contraction of the features 
will be apparent at once. The photo- 
graph of a portrait at an acute angle 
would show the perspective narrowing 
more plainly. It is this contracted por- 
trait that is seen upon moving to the 
right or left of it. The principle would 
be the same if the spectator take a 
station higher or lower than the picture, 


except that the head would then appear | 


to be widened instead of narrowed. 
Whatever the position of the spectator, 
the eyes will look at him (if they do so 
in the first place) because there is no 
other place for them to look. 








RIGHT HOME 


Doctor Recommends Postum from Personal 
Test. 





No one is better able to realize the in- 
jurious action of caffeine—the drug in 
coffee—on the heart, than the doctor. 
Tea is just as harmful as coffee because it, 
too, contains the drug caffeine. 

When the doctor himself has been re- 
lieved by simply leaving off coffee and 
using Postum he can refer with full con- 
viction to his own case. 

A Mo. physician prescribes Postum for 
many of his patients because he was 
benefited by it. He says: 

“T wish to add my testimony in regard 
to that excellent preparation—Postum. 
I have had functional or nervous heart 
trouble for over 15 years, and a part of the 
time was unable to attend to my business. 

“T was a moderate user of coffee and 
did not think drinking it hurt me. But 
on stopping it and using Postum insiead, 
my heart has got all right, and I ascribe 
it to the change from coffee to Postum. 

“T am prescribing it now in cases 
of sickness, especially when coffee does 
not agree, or affects the heart, nerves or 
stomach. 

“When made right it has a much better 
flavor than coffee, and is a vital sustainer 
of the system. I shall continue to recom- 
mend it to our people, and I have my 
own case to refer to.’ Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read 
the little book, ‘The Road to Wellville,” 
in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. x 











its way by service 


L.C. Smith & Bros. 
Typewriter 


(Ball Bearing—Long Wearing) 


In buying a typewriter you want 
a satisfactory answer to three 
questions: 
What will it do for me? 
How well will it do it ? 
How long will it do it? 
By answering these queries with 
the needs of the typewriter own- 
er and user in mind, the L. C. 
Smith & Bros. Typewriter Com- 
pany has attained the front rank 
in the typewriter field. 
Some people think that a fype- 
writer is a typewriter and that is 
all there is toit. Machines may 
look alike but there is a lot of 
difference in efficiency. 
The new Model Five is built not 
only for straight correspondence 
but for tabulating, billing and in 
fact for every service needed in 
the average business. 
Its ball bearings at all points 
where friction developes through 
action, permit close adjustment 
and insure correct and accu- 
rate typewriting. 
We would like the opportunity to 
tell you more about it. Write for 
free book of our new Model Five. 
L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 
Head Office for Domestic and Foreign 


Business : SYRACUSE, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Branches in all Principal Cities 





A HUNTER’S 
CAMP-FIRES 


By 
EDWARD J. HOUSE 


Ts book gives the reader a moving 

. picture of the life in the regions 
visited, as well as a description of dif- 
ferent kinds of hunting. As the sports- 
man travels far autside the regular 
tourist line, such material is all fresh 


- andexciting. The animals hunted are 


moose, walrus, rhinoceros, elephant, 
giraffe, antelope, grizzly, mountain 
goat, caribou, etc. 


Profusely Illustrated from Photographs, and with 
Maps of the Territory Traversed. $5.00 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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THE AMERICAN GENTLEMAN EXCELS 
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THE GREAT SEAL OF THE 
-CONFEDERACY 


HOW IT WAS MADE, LOST, AND FOUND AGAIN 


BY GAILLARD HUNT 
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brought to Richmond, the Confed- 
erate capital, in 1864; how it disappeared when the 
Confederacy fell, came to light for a brief period eight 
years later, and then sank from the knowledge of 
men, apparently forever, and how it was found a 
few months ago, is an interesting story which deserves 
to be told. 

On April 30, 1863, the Confederate Congress for the 
first time formally decreed that there should be a 
great seal and ordered that the design should be the 
figure ef George Washington on horseback as_ por- 
trayed in the graceful statue by Crawford in the 
Capitol Park at Richmond, surrounded by a wreath 
composed of the principal agricultural products of the 
Southern States — cotton, tobacco, sugar-cane, rice, 
wheat, and corn. The inseription was to be “ The 
Confederate States.of America,” the date *“ February 
22, 1862,” when the permanent government went into 
operation, the motto * Deo Vindice.” As soon as the 
provisional government had begun in 1861 a provision- 
al seal had been put into use without being specifically 
prescribed, and this was now to give place to a new 
seal to which should attach all the dignity belonging 
to a great seal described and prescribed by law. 

To the Seeretary cf State of the Confederacy, Judah 
P. Benjamin, belonged the duty of seeing that the 
iaw was executed and of being the keeper of the seal 
after it should be made, as he was already the keeper 
of the provisional seal. Mr. Benjamin knew that there 
was no artist in the South who could make a great 
seal satisfactorily or who could engrave the design 
with artistic skill. The temporary seal he was using 
was evidence of this fact, for it was insignificant and 
crudely executed. So he decided to invoke the talent 
of the Old World and sent a copy of the act, with 
a photograph of the statue, to the envoy of the Con- 
tederate government at London, James Murray Mason, 
and instructed him to have the seal made by the best 
talent in Europe. No limit was placed on the cost, 
he wrote, because it was essential that so important 
a mark, destined, as he fondly hoped, to be used by 
generations yet unborn, should be made in the best 
manner possible. Mr. Mason called into consulta- 
tion John Henry Foley, R.A., a noted sculptor and a 
Southern sympathizer, who drew the design, using the 
photograph of the Washington statue for the basis, 
and recommended that the seal be cut by Joseph S. 
Wvyon, maker of the great seals of England, whose 
ancestors had for several generations performed the 
same service for the crown. Wyon made the seal, 
cutting it in silver, the metal used for the English 
state seals, because it was less subject to rust than 
steel. It took him a year to complete the work, and 
he was paid something over six hundred dollars for 
the seal and the appliances necessary for its use. 

On July 6. 1864, Mr. Mason informed his govern- 
ment that the seal was finished and would be sent 
to Richmond. He explained that he was taking ex- 
traordinary precautions to insure its safe delivery. 
He gave it in charge of R. T. Chapman, a lieutenant 
in the Confederate navy, who sailed as a passenger 
on the Cunard line steamer Africa from Liverpool to 
Halifax, and in a small steamer, the Alpha, from Hali- 


fax to St. George, Bermuda. Thence he reached 
Wilmington, North Carolina, in a blockade runner. 


When Mr. Mason had delivered the seal to him he 
had charged him under no circumstances to permit 
it to be captured. Chapman put it in his trunk 
in his stateroom and was prepared, in case of pressing 
danger, to toss it into the sea. It was in a small 
leather case not more than six inches square, and the 
package weighed not*more than four pounds, Two 


other larger packages containing an iron press, wafers, 
wax, and appliances for aflixing the seal were also 
sent by the Africa, but it is doubtful if all of them 
were delivered at Richmond. The seal was not put 
into use by the Confederate government, probably be- 
cause of the want of the iron press. Chapman de- 
livered the seal to Benjamin on September 4, 1864, 
having been a month in making the journey from 
London. Eight months later, in April, 1865, Rich- 
mond was evacuated by the Confederate government, 
and the Confederacy had no capital. 

The narrative now requires the introduction of one 
of the principal characters. William J. Bromwell 
was born in Virginia and educated for the bar, but, 
failing to get forward quickly enough to suit him, 
he sought the immediate modest competence of a 
government office and was appointed a clerk in the 
State Department at Washington, being assigned to 
duty in the Bureau of Rolls. When his State seceded 
he resigned and offered his services to the new Con- 
federate government by which he was employed in a 
capacity similar to that which he had filled in the 
government of the United States. When the Con- 
federate government left Richmond it had a seri- 
cus problem in the question how to dispose of its 
archives. Some were destroyed, some were captured, 
and some were taken by thrifty persons who saw 
the wreck that was inevitable and fixed their minds 
upon the salvage. When the Confederate State De- 
partment broke up, a part of the correspondence was 
burned, but Bromweli, wishing to prevent their cap- 
ture by the enemy and knowing their historical im- 
portance and probable pecuniary value, took possession 
of the greater part of the diplomatic records, placed 
them in boxes, and carried them to a barn near Rich- 
mond, where he kept them till a favorable oppor- 
tunity enabled him to carry them to Washington and 
hide them there. He also took possession of the 
Great Seal; but he thought it too valuable an object 
to take its chances in the barn with the records, so 
lie intrusted it to his wife, who carried it out of 
Richmond concealed in her bustle. Later she took it 
te Washington. 

Bromwell himself went to that city soon after the 
Confederacy fell. There was nothing for him to do 
in Richmond, and he preferred to return to the city 
in which his friends lived. He is represented as 
having been a man of brilliant promise but profligate 
habits. In Washington he met at least one old friend, 
who received him with kindness and for a time even 
supported him. 

John T. Pickett was a man of- versatile accomplish- 
ments and undoubted talent, of adventurous disposi- 
tion and charitable instincts. He had been American 
Consul at Vera Cruz, an officer in the filibustering 
army of Lopez, Confederate Commissioner to Mexico 
in 1861, and a colonel on the staff of General John 
C. Breckenridge in the Confederate army. After the 
war he received permission from President Johnson 
to reside in Washington, and soon he was pardoned 
for all his offenses against the government of the 
United States. He bore it no iil will: on the con- 
trary, in 1868 he offered to sell it the archives of the 
Confederate State Department for one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. He represented himself as being 
the agent of an individual whose identity he refused 
to disclose, who held the papers in Canada secure 
from seizure by the United States. The government 
wanted the papers for several reasons. They would 
be of great value in carry‘ng out the plan of gather- 
ing together the records of the Civil War; probably 
they contained information which would enable it to 
resist some of the pecuniary claims which would be 
brought against it in consequence of the war; per- 
haps they would disclose the whereabouts of the gold 
money which it was believed the Confederate govern- 
ment had deposited somewhere. After prolonged 
negotiations it was agreed that an agent should 
go to Canada to inspect the papers and_ re- 
port on their nature. The government selected for 


the purpose Thomas O. Selfridge, then a captain in 
the navy, and he and Colonel Pickett went to Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, together. The papers were taken from 
their hiding-place in Washington and put on the same 
train with them, and the captain made the long 
journey in ignorance of their proximity. Arrived 
at Hamilton, the boxes were opened at the hotel, a 
careful examination of their contents was made, and 
a list drawn up. Selfridge’s report was satisfactory 
to the President and the cabinet, and in 1872 the sum 
of seventy-five thousand dollars was paid to Pickett 
for the papers—a prodigious amount, more than twice 
as much as the government had ever paid for his- 
torical papers, an amount so large that it is only to 
be explained on the supposition that the papers were 
deemed to be necessary for the protection or assistance 
of the government in legal proceedings. When it be- 
came known that Pickett had sold the records of the 
fallen government to the conqueror he was censured 
by his fellow-Southerners, and it was generally be- 
lieved that he had been acting only. for himself. 
Bromwell’s possession of the papers was never revealed 
and was known to very few persons until the papers 
of Pickett, being examined recently, laid bare all the 
circumstances, In reality Pickett had turned over 
most of the money to Bromwell, had invested a part 
of it for Mrs. Bromwell, and had deposited another 
part with the banking-house of Riggs & Co. to con- 
stitute a secret account known as the “ archives fund,” 
upon which he drew to the extent of a considerable 
sum for the benefit of Southern women who had 
suffered in consequence of the war. 

As for Bromwell, he now passes off the scene. 
Suddenly raised from indigence to affluence, he thought 
it wise to absent himself from American jurisdiction 
for a time. “He hoped, too, that change of air and 
scene might give him strength to throw off the un- 
fortunate habits which afflicted him. He went to 
foreign parts, but there his habits became worse; 
he sank deeper into the mire and died miserably in 
England in a few years. 

When Pickett offered to sell the archives to the 
government he said nothing about the great seal. 
Bromwell had been at great trouble to obtain it, but 
must have found its possession an embarrassment. 
The government would not have bought it nor would 
an individual be apt to pay for a relic which he would 
have to hide away lest the government should seize 
it. He gave it to Pickett and was doubtless glad 
to get rid of it. Pickett presented it to Captain 
Selfridge as a memento of their pleasant journey to 
Canada and an association which had proved profitable 
to him. ; 

A year later, in May, 1873, Pickett borrowed it 
in order that he might have reproductions made of 
it and one thousand electrotypes were executed by 
Samuel H. Black, an-electrotyper in New York, who 
was sworn to secrecy as to the whereabouts of the 
criginal. He returned it to Pickett, who delivered it 
back to Selfridge. Pickett had intended to sell the 
medallions, giving the profits to needy ex-Confed- 
erates, but it would seem that he gave most of them 
away. At the time they were made he printed 
privately a pamphlet entitled “ Sigillologia,” giving an 
account of the making of the seal, but revealing 
nothing further. He did not, in fact, even tell any 
member of his family what he had done with it, and 
after his death in 1884 the mystery of its whereabouts 
deepened. 

A year ago the papers of Colonel Pickett were 
acquired by the Library of Congress and among them 
was found the evidence that the seal had passed into 
the possession of Rear-Admiral Selfridge forty years 
ago when he was a captain. He had almost forgotten 
it; but upon the request of the writer of this paper 
he recently consented to procure the relic and transfer 
it to several public-spirited gentlemen in Richmond, 
who have acquired it in order to place it in a public 
institution. And in that city it now is after an 
absence of forty-eight years. 





pill, 


Tue golden hour of the afternoon 

Soon, ah, soon 

The sunset dream shall set my spirit free 
To keep its tryst beside the far, sad sea. 


Ts full upon the city. 


In that low-lying country that I know, 

Where fields of bay and autumn sumac grow, 
Where summer sweetness lingers fragrant yet, 
Touched with the sadness of a lost regret— 


By Anne Bunner 


From the City—A Tryst 


There shall I wait while all the land grows dim, 
The light is gathered to the hill’s far rim, 

The sea grows gray and leaden and the west 
Turns slowly golden, holy-hushed, and blest. 


And you who in that country by the sea 

Once used to watch the daylight die with me— 
T wonder if you dream when day is done 

I still go there to watch the setting sun? 























Counterfeiting Humanity 
By Lewis Edwin Theiss 

Ir the immortal Mrs. Jarley had known 
how the figures in her “stupendous col- 
lection of real wax-works” were con- 
structed, she would have been more than 
ever certain that her “ one hundred figures 
all the size of life” were the “ delight of 
the nobility and gentry.” 

Dickens himself, you will remember, de- 
scribed those famous wax-works as being 
“divers sprightly effigies of celebrated 
characters that stood more or less un- 
steadily upon their legs, with their eyes 

; Very wide open and their nostrils very 
much inflated and all staring with ex- 
traordinary earnestness at nothing.” But 
Mrs. Jarley was sure they were “so like 
life that if wax-works only spoke and 
moved about you’d hardly know the dif- 
ference.” 

“T won’t go so far as to say,” ventured 
that estimable showwoman, “that I’ve 
seen wax-works quite like life, but I’ve 
certainly seen some life that was exactly 
like wax-works.” 

If Mrs. Jarley were with us to-day she 
could find plenty of wax figures that are 
altogether “‘ quite like life,” for the art 
of counterfeiting humanity has made 
great advances since the days of Mrs. 
Jarley. 

To-day wax-works are used for a variety 
of purposes. The United States army, 
navy, and medical departments make ex- 
tensive use of them. Wax figures form 
part of the outfit of many recruiting sta- 
tions. The quartermaster’s department 
uses them to show army costumes. The 
hospital service employs them to depict 
surgical operations. Museums use wax 
figures. Shop-keepers use them for dis- 
playing garments. Various wax-works ex- 
hibitions are still popular. And in every 
exposition nowadays hundreds of wax fig- 
ures are used to portray life in distant 
times and climes. At the Paris Exposi- 
tion in 1900, at Earl’s Court in 1902, at 
St. Louis in 1904, the popular Palais du 
Costume, which depicted characters and 
costumes of the last sixteen centuries, 
was nothing in the world but an enlarged 
and improved “ Jarley’s wax-works.” 

Like any other commodity, wax figures 
can be had “ ready made” or constructed 
“to order.” The ready-made kind are 
used principally in shop windows. The 
wax heads, arms, and hands of these— 
the bodies are made of papier-maiché—-are 
cast in stock molds, just as ready-made 
coats are cut after stock patterns. They 
sell by the dozen and cost only six or 
seven dollars apiece. The made-to-order 
wax figure is cast in a specially made 
mold, accurately fashioned after the given 
model, and as carefully finished as a piece 

‘of statuary—which, indeed, it is. The 
very lowest cost for such a wax figure is 
twenty-five dollars, and from that sum 
the price runs as high as two hundred 
dollars. It all depends upon the amount 
of time and labor expended by the artist. 

The sculptor in wax begins a new fig- 
ure by making a sketch of his subject. 
When he cannot get a sitting from his 
subject he makes use of a photograph or 
a written description. Skilful photogra- 
phers can give descriptions of people they 
have photographed that are amazing for 
accuracy of detail. From the sketch a 
clay model is made. When this has hard- 
ened it is covered with plaster to form a 
mold. Embedded in the plaster are 
strings, which, being pulled out just 
before the plaster is fully dry, cut the 
hardening mold in half, so that when firm 
it can be lifted off in sections. 

Into this mold is poured in due time 
the wax, which it takes half a day to 
prepare. This wax must be melted and 
worked over and colored to match the 
complexion of the subject. Finally it is 


poured into the mold and allowed to 
harden. 
The cast is first “trimmed up,” 


all roughness and irregularities being 
smoothed off. ‘Then the eyes are inserted. 
These are glass eyes that match exactly 
the shade of the subject’s eyes. 

Lastly the hair is put on. Strangely 
enough, this is a most difficult operation. 
For the bair of a wax image is not, as 
one might think, merely a wig laid on. To 
be sure, it is a wig, and it matches ex- 
actly the subject’s hair; but it must be 
made to “grow.” That is, it must seem 
to spring from the scalp and grow at 
various angles just as real hair does. So 
it must be put in and not on the scalp. 
The hair is inserted with needles, numbers 
of which are embedded in a wooden handle 
so that the hair ends can be forced into 
the wax several at a time. 

The most difficult task of all is to make 
whiskers look natural. To make the beard 
grow natyrally with the correct “ grain,” 
every one of the thousands of hairs, each 
one-quarter of an inch long, has to be 
inserted separately—a labor that occupies 
many hours. 

Wax figures were in common use among 
the Greeks as far back as Alexander’s 
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High Grade Service 
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time. Wealthy Greeks often ornamented 
their bedrooms with wax images of their 
children. And a class of artists in wax 
developed who became serious rivals of 
the sculptors and the bronze founders. 
In modern times, however, wax figures 
are used principally for exhibition pur- 


poses. Madame Tussaud was the orig- 
inator of the wax-works exhibition. She 
was born in Switzerland in 1760, and 


when six years old was sent to Paris to 
be placed under the care of her uncle, 
M. Curius, artist to Louis XVI. Under 
him she studied drawing and modeling. 
In 1772 she opened the first wax-works in 
the Palais Royal. Figures of royalty 
comprise the principal exhibits of the wax- 
works of Europe. In this country the 
wax-works are more diversified. Any one 
who catches the public eye, be he mur- 
derer or President, is deemed a fitting 
subject for display. As interest in one 
character dwindles another figure must 
take its place, so that there is a constant 
changing of exhibits. It is interesting to 
note that in the leading American wax- 
works more than two thousand different 
figures were exhibited in twenty-five years. 
Nor does the artist make these different 
exhibits by changing one figure into an- 
other, as Mrs. Jarley did to conciliate 
the boarding-school mistress, “ by altering 
the face and costume of Mr. Grimaldi as 
clown to represent Mr. Lindley Murray 
as he appeared when engaged in the com- 
position of his English grammar.” 


Wilhelm’s War Treasure 


WE hear much of the perfection of the 
German military organization, especially 
of its preparedness for war, but little of 
what is perhaps its most extraordinary 
feature—-namely, the Imperial War Fund. 
The Kaiser’s war-chest is kept in the 
Julius Tower at Spandau. This fund was 
reserved from the French indemnity pay- 
ment and, it is said, has so increased that 
it now amounts to sixty millions of 
dollars. 

It must be remembered that this vast 
amount has been entirely withdrawn from 
circulation, so to speak, and that the 
community loses upon it in interest some- 
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thing like six hundred thousand pounds, 
according to English estimates. 

Julius Tower forms the center of the 
Citadel of Spandau, that most important 
fortification of Berlin. Time and again 
Spandau has fallen into the hands of an 
enemy. During the Seven Years’ War 
it was captured by the Russians; and 
from October, 1806, until April, 1813, the 
French held the fortress. 

Julius Tower is constructed of solid 
blocks of basalt, and it is said that its 
foundations go down to a depth ten feet 
lower than the bed of the River Spree. 

The Kaiser’s war fund is reported to 
be kept in iron chests inscribed with the 
names and addresses of commanders of 
army corps and admirals of fleets. These 
packages would be immediately despatched 
to the commanders named in the event of 
war. “Special sums have been set aside 
for commanders on the frontier in the 
vicinity of the outbreak of hostilities. 
There are also set aside special sums to 
be used for special purposes, such as the 
secret service. It is said that for the 
most part this treasure consists of ten 
and ‘twenty mark pieces; “but that there 
are, however, quantities of coins of all 
the great Powers, principally . France, 
Great Britain, and Russia. 

At stated times during the year.all this 
treasure is opened, weighed, and counted 
by army officers specially detailed by the 
Emperor from all parts of Germany. It 
is a feature of the count that prior there- 
to these officers must give their word of 
honor that they do not know one another. 
Furthermore, although the war funds are 
in charge of a special officer at the Tower, 
he is not always advised of the proceed- 
ings beforehand. In such event, it is only 
when the Kaiser’s special deputies have 
finished their task that this officer is 
called to check up the accounts. 

The defense of the Tower is intrusted 
to the Fourth Grenadier Regiment and a 
battery of the Third Grenadiers. There 
is also stationed within the citadel the 
Third Train Battalion, which is ever ready 
to conduct, the war treasure to the vari- 
ous destinations assigned it. 

At irregular hours of the night the 
interior of the Tower is carefully searched 





for thieves. During this search the senti- 
nels hold their arms ready to shoot any 
suspected person. At the very bottom 
of the Tower, on the water level, there 
is a guard-room, the inmates of which 
are detailed to prevent the possibility of 
robbers gaining entrance to the secret 
crypts by means of tunnels. Then there 
is a second guard-room behind the only 
entrance door. The purpose of this is 
to defend the entrance and staircase lead- 
ing to the vaults. 

Then, too, ‘before each of the vaults 
sentinels are posted and other sentinels 
are constantly passing up and down the 
staircase. There is a third guard-room 
under the roof with lookouts in all di- 
rections. 





Steamboat Theaters 


STEAMBOAT theaters flourish on the 
Mississippi River and its tributaries, the 
Ohio, and the Missouri. 

It is said that there are about fifteen 
of these floating playhouses. Each of 
them carries a well-equipped stage, a com- 
pany of from ten to thirty actors and 
actresses, and has a seating capacity of 
from two hundred to seven hundred. The 
river theater carries no electric sign to 
inform the world of its attraction, but has 
instead a steam calliope, blasts from which 
summon to the landings people from the 
countryside who want to “see a show.” 

It is thought that nowhere else in the 
United States or abroad is the drama 
carried up and down the river on boats. 
There are many wagon shows in this 
country and in England, but these would 
find it difficult to attempt to cover the 
territory embraced by the river theaters. 
There are a lot of towns in the West that 
derive their whole dramatie sustenance 
from these floating playhouses — towns 
that have no railway connections. 

The floating theater of the Mississippi 
is no new thing. It is referred to in 
Huckleberry Finn, as all readers of Mark 
Twain will remember; but the river 
theater of to-day is far superior, in ap- 
pointments and attractions, to the similar 
institution of the past century. 








Hunting Guy Fawkes 


Ivy is 807 years since the British Houses 
of Parliament were searched and _ the 
barrels of gunpowder under the custody 
of Guy Fawkes discovered a few hours be- 
fore the opening of the session. That dis- 
covery was not due to any special acumen 
on the part of the authorities, since it 
followed upon information sent them by 
letter; but there has certainly been no 
lack of vigilance since then, seeing that 
on no occasion for three centuries has 
Parliament been opened until its cellars 
had been searched. 

The duty of examining the vaults and 
secret passages is assigned to the Lord 
Chamberlain of the Court, but generally 
it is the Vice-Chamberlain who conducts 
the search. His assistants are the Deputy 
Sergeant-at-Arms of the House of Com- 
mons, the Clerk of the Board of Works, 
and an inspector of police. There is a 
lot of ceremony pertaining to the pro- 
ceeding. 

The four officers mentioned are pre- 
ceded by four yeomen of the guard in 
uniform and fully armed. Through one 
corridor after another they tramp, peer- 
ing into every dark corner until they 
finally reach the conclusion that no gun- 
powder has been stored in the cellars and 
that, therefore, it is quite safe for Parlia- 
ment to meet. 

When, during the reign of James I., the 
earliest searches were ordered, the guards- 
men carried lanterns through the dark 
passages, and now, although the corridors 
and underground passages are thoroughly 
lighted by electricity, the good old custom 
is still respected by the guardsmen, who 
yet carry lanterns in their hands. 

In the days of the Stuarts it was the 
custom, when the inspection had been fin- 
ished, for the Lord Chamberlain to de- 
spatch a message to the King by a 
mounted soldier to the effect that it would 
be entirely safe for him to attend the 
opening session of Parliament. Nowadays 
the mounted soldier is no longer seen rid- 
ing post haste to the King; but the Vice- 
Chamberlain still sends the traditional 
message to His Majesty by private wire, 
and the King is assured that there are 
no explosives in the cellars and that he 
will not be exposed to unusual risks if he 
chooses to meet his Lords and Commons. 
The King may not have the remotest no- 
tion of opening Parliament, but the mes- 
sage is sent just the same, and it is duly 
received and acknowledged. 





The Bird’s-nest Industry 


One of the most important features of 
the export trade of Siam is the bird’s-nest 
industry. According to the latest avail- 
able figures, the shipments for one year 
amounted to nearly 18,000 pounds, the 
value of which was $110,000. 

For the most part the Siamese nests 
go to China, Hongkong, and Singapore. 
The value of these nests lies, of course, in 
the fact that they are edible. They are 
considered a great delicacy in the Far 
Kast. 

The nests are found in the islands off 
the Siamese coast and are the products of 
a species of bird pertaining to the swift 
tribe. The harvesting of the nests occurs 
during the period from April to Sep- 
tember. 

In the construction of the nest the 
female bird plays the leading part, al- 
though some assistance is lent by the 
male. About three months is consumed 
in the building of the first nest. It is 
taken by the hunters before the eggs are 
laid. Thereupon the birds proceed to the 
construction of another nest, which, how- 
ever, is finished in about thirty days. 

When this is taken the birds begin a 
third nest and again they take three 
months for construction. In this nest 
they are allowed to rear their young. But 
when the young have flown this nest also 
is taken. 

Those nests which are taken at the be- 
ginning of the season are deemed to be 
the best in quality. 

The Chinese not only hold these nests 
in high esteem as a table delicacy, but 
they contend that they possess high tonic 
properties. 





For Building in Winter 


THE chief engineer of the street depart- 
ment of Paris has demonstrated by a long 
series of experiments the efficiency of 
anhydrous carbonate of soda as an agent 
permitting the preparation of mortar for 
building even in the coldest weather. The 
results are said to be superior to those 
obtained by the use of warm water, alco- 
hol, sea salt, or any other mixture hither- 
to employed. Not only does the addition 
of the soda prevent the ill effects of low 
temperatures upon the mortar, but it 
causes it to set and arden more quickly 
than it otherwise would. The masons 
employing this process wear rubber gloves 
to prevent inflammation of the skin. 
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Since the decision rendered by the United States Supreme 
Court, it has been decided by the Monks hereafter to bottle 


CHARTREUSE 


(Liqueur Péres Chartreux) 


both being identically the same article, under a combi- 
nation label representing the old and the new labels, and 
in the old style of bottle bearing the Monks’ familiar 
insignia, as shown in this advertisement. 

According to the decision of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, handed down by Mr. Justice Hughes on May 
29th, Ig11, no one but the Carthusian Monks (Péres 
Chartreux) is entitled to use the word CHARTREUSE 
as the name or designation of a Liqueur, so their victory 
in the suit against the Cusenier Company, representing 
M. Henri Lecouturier, the Liquidator appointed by the 
French Courts, and his successors, the Compagnie 
Fermiere de la Grande Chartreuse, is complete. 

The Carthusian Monks (Peres Chartreux), and they 
alone, have the formula or recipe of the secret process 
employed in the marufacture of the genuine Chartreuse, 
and have never parted with it. There is no genuine 
Chartreuse save that made by them at Tarragona, Spain. 
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“Sans Sucre” 











A natural champagne, 
produced from the juice 
of grapes of special quality 
and treated in a particular 
way. Fermentation is 
complete and natural; 
and no addition what- 
ever of alcohol, sugar, 
liqueur or other matter 
is made either during 
preparation, or there- 
after. 
This Pierlot ‘‘Sans 
Sucre’’ is not only 
perfectly harmless, but possesses certain stimulative qualitiés which 
justify physicians in recommending it to patients suffering from 
diabetes and gout, and who derive actual benefit from its habitual, 
but, of course, moderate use. The beneficial action upon the system 
of the comparatively small amount of natural alcohol contained in 
this champagne is exactly the reverse of that of all other champagnes 
to which alcohol and sweetening matter have been added. Physi- 
cians are well aware of this fact. The amount of natural sugar, 
0.36 per cent., as reported by-Caswell-Massey Co., is an absolutely 
negligible quantity. Their report follows: 





““ We have analyzed a bottle of Pierlot Vin Nature Champagne, Sans Sucre, sent to us by you 
for that purpose, and we find it wholly free from added sugar, and without added alcohol; the actual 
amount of sugar being 0.36 per cent. Such a wine can be advantageously used in cases of gout and 
diabetes, where any but the very smallest amount of sugar is considered injurious. 

“ CASWELL-MASSEY Co., Ltd.” 

The Sportsman ;—“It is a wine of good body and extraordinary flavor and bouquet, and 
wonderfully clean.” 

The-Jrish Times -—* Pierlot Champagne ‘Sans Sucre,’ which is now becoming so fashionable, 
is a drink devoid of evil after-effects.” 


The British Medical Journal says:—‘‘ A perfect champagne, absolutely free from sugar, yet 


light and agreeable in taste. 


_ The Lancet states:—“ It is a brilliant, sparkling wine, possessing all the agreeable qualities of 
a high-class champagne, and yet one that may be taken, according to our analytical observations, 
where strong alcohol and saccharin drinks are prohibited.” 


Prof. Dr. NOTHNAGEL, of Vienna:—“ It may be taken with advantage by those debarred from 
taking any sweetened champagne.” 


Prof, FRESENIUS, of Wiesbaden:—“ The result of my investigation has proved this wine to be 
free from added sugar, and without any added alchohol. It can be advantageously used in cases 
where even the smallest amount of sugar is considered injurious.” 
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For LIQUOR and DRUG USERS 


- A scientific remedy that has cured near- 
ly half a million in the past thirty-two 
years. Administered by medical spe- 
cialists at Keeley Institutes only. 

Write for particulars 


TO THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 
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Dangerous Fetishes 


THE Egyptians embalmed their dead 
for the purpose of preserving the bodies 
for the day of resurrection, placed three 
thousand years ahead; hence the most 
terrible calamities were to be visited 
upon the heads of any irreverent enough 
to interfere in any manner with the 
programme. The case is cited of the 
lid of a sarcophagus, now in the British 
Museum, which has engraved upon it the 
effigy of a priestess of Amen-Ra. This 
was discovered in 1889 and trouble be- 
gan at once. The five men who found 
the cover died all within a short time 
of each other; the men who transported 
it from its place of discovery were like- 
wise unfortunate in various ways, while 
the servant who took the object to the 
museum, the photographer who was 
‘called in to take a picture of it, and 
the archeologist who translated the in- 
scription were one by one overtaken by a 
series of disasters. 

The late Shah of Persia possessed a 
dagger which, according to tradition, 
would make invincible whoever concealed 
it about his clothing, but if once used the 
person using it would die by it. It is 
said that this dagger is one of the oldest 
in the Orient and has been “used” but 
five times in history—always justifying 
the prophecy that it would likewise cause 
the death of the user. In 1906 a busi- 
ness man in St. Petersburg acquired at 
an auction sale a collar for which he paid 
$10,000. It had been made 120 years 
earlier by a Parisian jeweler at the order 
of the unfortunate Louis XVI. Every 
member of the royal family who had 
worn this collar perished in the French 
Revolution, and the man who first pur- 
chased it fled to Brussels and sold it in 
that city to get money for his sojourn 
in exile. Subsequently it changed owner- 
ship frequently, always bringing mis- 
fortune to its possessor. Finally it was 
sold to a Russian prince for $20,000, and 
he gave it to the dancer, Tzukki. The 
dancer lost her health and was compelled 
to part with it, and it passed into the 
collection of Linievitch. This man died 
suddenly at Monte Carlo, and his heir 
lost the collar and everything else he 
possessed in play. The man who then 
purchased the collar (in 1906) lived in 
the greatest harmony with his wife and 
family, but almost at once developed acute 
mania and ended by killing his wife. 

Similar cases may be cited and alien- 
ists attribute them to auto-suggestion or 
to self-hypnotism. A young nobleman 


“who died in an automobile accident in 


Nice in 1903 had on his finger a ring 
bearing the inscription that at a critical 
moment in his life he would “lose his 
head.” He did lose his head—or his life 
—by becoming confused at a moment 
when a slight turn to the right would 
have saved him. One very surprising 
thing was some years ago vouched for 
by M. Macé, at one time at the head of 
the Paris police. He said that at differ- 
ent times five dead bodies had _ been 
brought to the morgue, each one of which 
had a ring with this inscription: “ All 
who have worn this ring have died mis- 
erably like me.” 





M’ri’s Goin’ Away 
Yes, M’ri’s goin’ away. 
Somehow the town won’t seem the same. 
*Twill be lonesome an’ dull an’ queer, 
An’ the evenin’s—Lord, they’ll be tame! 
I can’t think o’ her not bein’ here. 
An’ she says it’s to stay! 


Yes, M’ri’s goin’ away. 
Are you askin’ why I don’t say 
Somethin’ that ’Il sort o’ put a stop 
To her goin’? Me, jest a jay 
With a weak heart that goes kerwhop 
When she comes ‘long my way? 


Yes, M’ri’s goin’ away. 
She never looked at me that way. 
I wouldn’t ’a’ dared dream such things. 
It was jest chummy, day after day, 
An’ year after year—but it stings 
To think she’s goin’ away. 


Yes, M’ri’s goin’ away. 
Quit ‘kiddin’! I wouldn’t ’a’ spoke 
If I’d ’a’ thought you’d called it fun. 
I want you to know this ain’t a joke. 
Life in this town for me is done. 
I ain’t goin’ to stay. 


Yes, M’ri’s goin’ away.. 
It’s ringin’ an’ roarin’ in my brain 
Till I can’t somehow hear nor see. 
What’s that? She? Carin’ for my 
pain? 
She takin’ notice o’ me? 
You look out what you say! , 
Is M’ri goin’ away? 
Say, I got up courage an’ spoke. 
You might as well get killed as die. 
She didn’t look at it as a joke. 
An’ say—that is the reason why 
M’ri ain’t goin’ away. 
ALIcE E. Ives. 























“CHARGE IT” 


By Irving Bacheller 


Author of ‘“‘ Keeping Up With Lizzie,” ‘“‘ Eben Holden,” etc. 


HE fun and philosophy of “Keeping Up With 
Lizzie” are even excelled in these new pages, 
which reveal the wonderfully interesting doings 
of some of the same people—our old friend 
Socrates Potter, Betsey Smead, the Warburtons 
—and some very enjoyable new people, too. Ex- 
travagance and love of display have reached their 
height when the story opens. In fact, young 
Harry Van Alstyne’s slogan, “Charge it to Harry, 
_ is the keynote of the whole town. As events 
come before our view we see the servants—under 





the wise guidance of Socrates—administering unconsciously a lesson to their snobbish employers; 
we see the rise and final success of the Society of Useful Women; we see Marie Benson, 
“the most terrible talker in Pointview,” attempting to reform Nancy Doolittle; the financial 


difficulties of the young men in their attempt to keep up with Harry 


all these and scores of other 





humorously thoughtful scenes, and a delicate love story through them all. 


THE VOICE By Margaret Deland 


NEW Dr. Lavendar story and a new heroine—two Mar- 
garet Deland treats which make the perfect holiday book 


Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 








for reading or giving. By way of good measure, this story is 
located in old Chester. Phillippa is the girl—an old-fashioned 
little thing, full of pleasant silences and soft gayety and simple, 
startling truth-telling. Her father is a religious fanatic, who 
has experienced a deep and mystic religious revelation, and her 
lover is the orthodox village parson whose unconscious affection 
for Phillippa is most skilfully portrayed. The parson’s wooing 
of Phillippa is quite the quaintest and most charming story 
that Mrs. Deland has yet told. 





Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cover in Colors. $1.00 net 
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A RATTLING good story of love and adventure, with its setting 
near the land of Evangeline. The Canadian border, especially 
that part of it lying between Maine and New Brunswick, has been the 
scene of many strange adventures, in which smuggling and interracial 
quarrels and unknown battles for forest rights have played a constant 
part. The author has occupied himself with not only romance and 
adventure, but also the peculiar characters, eccentric and rare in 
humor, which he has found in our eastern borderland. There is per- 
haps no one of our writers who has a keener eye for the oddities of 
human nature than Mr. Day, and there is assuredly no one more in- 
timately acquainted with his field. While his new novel makes the 
reader feel the strenuousness of competition and the actual shock of 
man against man in an almost primitive warfare, it nevertheless 
pictures the development of an absorbing love story, and it is peculiarly 
rich in quaint types which will live in the reader’s memory. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 
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By the author of 


STRAIGHT “THE INNER SHRINE” 


“(\TANDING out above the mass of recent fiction, ‘The Street 

Called Straight’ bids fair to have more than the brief vogue 
of the best seller. The plot is a subtle study in character and the 
end is a happy one. It is one book in a thousand.” —Evening 
Express (Portland, Me.). “The story is one of tense emotional 
situations, treated with restraint and good taste and deep psy- 
chological insight.”—Times (New York). “The novelist is 
prolific in devising interesting situations and skilful in depicting 
contrasts of character that lend vitality to the successive scenes.” 
—North American (Philadelphia). 


Eight Illustrations by Orson Lowell. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 


THEREDLANE 


By Holman Day 


Author of “ King Spruce,” “The Ramrodders,” etc 
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) THE 
By James Oppenheim 
Author of ** The Nine-Tenths” 

RIMARILY the story of a 

great career, this new novel 
by Mr. Oppenheim sways nearly 
every human emotion with its 
humor and pathos, its comedy 
and tragedy—all the swift suc- 
cession of intimate scenes un- 
folded in a big city. It is what 
might be called the American 
fairy-tale: the young man going 
forth upon his lonely adventures; 
his years of obscurity; his struggle 
between his love for women and 
his thirst for power, and then the 
marvelous transformations of 
American life, the skyrocket rise 
to success—the clerk becomes the 
magnate, the drudge becomes an 
Olympian. 

Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 


THE 
WOMAN OF IT 


By Mark Lee Luther 


ERE is a genuinely clever 
story in which some very 
real and humanly interesting peo- 
ple play their parts in the de- 
velopment of an ingenious plot, 
which has for a background the 
social life of Washington — not 
the brilliant panorama of official 
functions, but the real every-day 
social life of the capital with its 
fussy formalities and glaring in- 
congruities, as seen by the un- 
sophisticated wife of a newly 
elected Congressman. The author 
has a shrewd, convincing way of 
depicting character while the crisp 
readable dialogue helps to tell a 
story that takes strong hold on 
the sympathies and is really 
typical of American life. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net 


MAY IVERSON 


TACKLES LIFE 
By Elizabeth Jordan 


Author of ‘‘ May Iverson—Her Book,” “ Tales of 
the Cloister,” etc. 


HE sparkling humor of these 
tales of school life proves 
irresistible. There is amusing ad- 
venture and never-ending fun in 
the story of the young lady and 
her gay-hearted companions whose 
school days are portrayed. In 
fact, every youthful character in 
the story is brimming over with 
the joy of living, and the author 
has been eminently successful in 
her effort to impart to the reader 
this same spirit of light-hearted 
mirth. The mists of twenty years 
have thoroughly mellowed these 
school-day recollections and add- 
ed to them an exquisite charm. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net 



























Beverage 
Instantly 


A cup of hot water 
A level teaspoonful of Powder 
and there you are 
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INSTANT POSTUM 


Under the new method we boil Postum at the factories and reduce it to a 
powder, which dissolves instantly in hot water and produces a perfect cup of 
Bs Postum. 
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This makes it easy for anyone unpleasantly affected by coffee to stop it and be 
rid of the disorders. 
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**There’s a Reason’’ 


Sample sent for 2-cent stamp to cover postage. Grocers sell 100-cup tin 50c. 
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Canadian PosunCeredl Co., Ltd., 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 


Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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